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In educational progress, the teacher’s qualification is the vital element. This is mani- 
festly true of the Catholic school, in which the teacher's personality contributes so much 
toward the building of character and the preservation of faith along with the pupil’s in- 
struction in knowledge.—From the Bishops’ Pastoral letter. 
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A GROUP OF RELIGIOUS SUMMER SCHOOL GRADUATES OF 1922. 


Owing to the agitation for State certification of teachers, special pains have been 
taken by summer school authorities to include normal courses in their curriculum. 
Since many of the schools offering normal courses are registered “Schools of Edu- 
cation”, their graduates having successfully completed the courses of study prescribed 
by the State are by law entitled to the professional or teacher’s certificate. The 
Sisterhoods are making an earnest effort to comply with the State certification laws, 
and where it is not possible to send their members to Sisters College at the Catholic 
University, they plan to conduct sessions in their own house, using the instructors of 
nearby institutions, of attend any summer school within easy traveling distance. 
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§ Compendium of Academic Religion by Sister M. Berchmans, O. S. U. 
?| According to Requirements of The Catholic University. 


#@ Co-operate with the established and recognized journal by renewing early and endeavoring to secure a new subscriber, @8 

























IMMACULATE CONCEPTION ACADEMY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


A school for girls under the direction of the Sisters of Charity, B. V. M. 
Established 50 years ago. 


HEATED BY A DUNHAM RETURN SYSTEM 


When the old Main Building was Dunhamized, it was one of the first complete Dunham 
installations in the territory. It is still giving perfect satisfaction, and the Con- 
servatory Building and the South Wing, which have been built since then, are fully 
equipped with Dunham Traps. 

If your radiators are noisy or only half hot you are wasting coal. You can Dunhamize 
them. Questions cheerfully answered. 


PUNHAM Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


HEATI NG SERVI CE 230 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 


. The Books You Want Now! 
New Simplex Eraser Cleaner SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


THE BEST THANKSGIVING BOOK (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 128 pages of fresh and bright children’s 
’ entertainments of every description for this special occasion 
Don t allow yo including 50 recitations, 15 dialogues, 5 drills, 7 acrostics, 4 
pupiis to injure tableaux, 12 songs, ete. 
their health and MERRY CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS (40c) 

. . By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. There are 45 recitations, 
soil beautiful monologues and readings, 32 quotations, 15 dialogues and 
school buildings plays, 9 songs, 7 drills, 10 acrostics, 13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, 
s ete. For all grades. 
by pounding METHODS AND MATERIAL FOR COMPOSITION IN 
erasers on the INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES ($1.20) 

‘ By Alhambra G. Deming. 232 pages. Cloth. Just published! 
wall outside the A helpful handbook for the teacher, sufficiently comprehensive 
in its scope and suggestions to cover the entire composition 
nearest door or work of the intermediate and grammar grades, It affords origi- 
window. nal methods and a variety of material which will give life to 

the composition work of any school. 
Geta PRIMARY SEAT WORK, SENSE TRAINING AND GAMES (85c) 
By Laura R. Smith. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves 
SIMPLEX the seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents 
simple and definite instructions for carrying out a great 
variety of interesting educative exercises with over 300 helpful 

motor or hand illustrations. 
i ser MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR ($1.00) 

. . ‘ driven Era By Joseph C. Sindelar. 256 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by 
The electric shown above is driven bya Cleaner andsolve New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, the U. S. Government, 


universal motor, that will operate on any the problem for and hundreds of towns and cities. Also recommended in State 
and all electric currents. Cleans 100 eras- Pp Courses of Study. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 


ers thoroly in 15 minutes. The only san- all time to 187 stories, 28 poems, etc. 
ai LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES (With Cards) ($1.20) 
dtery and hygienic eraser cleaner made. ae By Alhambra G. Deming. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards 
for pupils’ use.) Contains 30 games, designed to establish the 
“The Health of the Child is the Power habit of correct speech and to paannnee the child’s vocabulary. 

‘aw NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES (85c) 

of the Nation By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 123 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number games, de- 


FOR SALE BY LEADING SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSES. signed to create an active interest in number and to make the 
child skillful in applying it directly and naturally through the 


AGENTS WANTED. “make-believe’”’ element and the idea of friendly contest. 
We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your 
JAMES LYNN COMPANY money. Our 1923 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now 
ready!—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new 
things have been added. Mailed free. Request a copy. 
14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
y . Beckley-€ardy Co., Dept. 9B, 17 E. 23rd Street 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” CHICAGO 
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Are You Guessing or Do You Know? 


Modern Practice Demands that the Lighting Intensity in your 






Classrooms Be Measured to See If It Is up to Standard, Just 
as Your Students’ Eyes Are Tested for Defective Vision. 


To send the students of your school to an opto- 
metrist in order to determine those who have de- 
fective vision and to correct it by means of proper 
glasses is not enough. Your duty as a school ad- 
ministrator demands that you take every measure 
possible to prevent those very things which cause de- 
fective vision among the youth of the nation. 


Our public, private, and parochial schools house, 
during a portion of each day, one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the United States. The preservation in the 
classroom of the eye-sight of youth consequently be- 
comes the preservation of the eye-sight of the nation. 
If harsh, blinding lights, which injure, or dim light- 
ing, which fatigues the eyes, are the rule in the class- 
room, surely a serious handicap will be placed on the 
rising generation when it assumes control of business 
and government. 


Absence of Glare and 
Harsh Shadows are 
Equally Important 


To be good for the eyes of your 
students your schoolroom lighting must 
not only be of ample intensity, but 
must be glareless and free from harsh 
shadows and light streaks. In other 
words, you need a certain quality of 
light as well as a certain quantity. 





Many of our educators have shown a 
decided preference for Denzar illumina- y 
tion because Denzar furnishes the es- A 
sential qualities of light which consti- f 
tute good class room illumination. The (! 
success of Denzar in the school is due \ 
to the Denzar bowl and reflector, which { 
produce an even white light without f 
glare, bright spots, or distracting ; 
shadows on desks and blackboards. Four 
or more Denzars produce the _ best 
results in the average classroom. The 
even distribution permits maximum use 
of the entire room and easy vision 
throughout. The use of Denzar is not 
confined to classrooms only. Hundreds 
of auditoriums, assembly rooms, offices, 
manual training and domestic science 
rooms, laboratories, corridors, and 
gymnasiums, are Denzar-lighted. 


We will gladly demonstrate either 
direct, or through your local electrical 
dealer, the superior features of Denzar 
for classroom lighting and arrange for 
a foot-candle meter test of your present 
lighting or any that you are contem- 
plating. Our staff of lighting experts 
and every bit of information we have 
concerning the requirements of modern 
classroom lighting will gladly be placed 
at your disposal. A copy of the Den- 
zar catalog, which interestingly dis- 
cusses in plain language the whole sub- 
ject of schoolroom lighting, will be sent 
you on request. Just write today to 


Beardslee Chandelier 
Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
lighting fixtures for every schoolroom 
requirement. 


217 S. Jefferson St. Chicago, IIl. 

















During the last five years our educators have been 
quick to realize the importance of good artificial il- 
lumination in the school, and since the advent of the 
foot-candle meter—a sensitive little instrument that 
measures light intensity as a thermometer measures 
temperature—many of them have had a lighting sur- 
vey made to learn whether their schoolroom lighting 
is up to the standard recommended by experts. 


Nearly all electrical dealers now-a-days are able to 
make a lighting survey and to tell you exactly how 
much light you are getting on each desk and black- 
board. They can also furnish you with a table show- 
ing what lighting intensities are recommended for 
classrooms, auditoriums, offices, laboratories, ete. 
From the tables and the test which the electrical 
dealer makes you can see for yourself whether your 
schoolroom lighting is what it should be. 


















Hundreds of grade schools, high 
schools, and colleges have installed Den- 
zar to light their class rooms, study 
rooms, gymnasiums, laboratories, manu- 








al training and domestic science rooms, 





auditoriums, and offices. Contact with 
so many of these installations has given 
Beardslee engineers a wide experience 
in school illumination and has made 








available a wealth of information on 
the subject. Any priest, superintend- 
ent, architect, or electrical contractor 
interested in better school lighting may 
have this information for the asking. 
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ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Writer Wins 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


Pitman Writers Shatter All Records in Winning 
All the High Speed Tests at International Contest 
at New London, Conn., August 24, 1922 


At this annual contest conducted by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, Nathan 
Behrin, an Isaac Pitman Shorthand writer who has not taken part in these contests since 1914, 
easily won the championship, smashing all previous records. 


Mr. Behrin made only a total of 19 errors in the 3 tests for the title at 200, 240 and 280 words 
a minute, making an average accuracy percentage of 99.5 in a total of 3,610 words. He has eclipsed 
his own record of 66 errors in 1913 and has broken all previous records at 200, 220, 240 and 280 
words a minute speeds. He won the 280 and 240 words a minute tests, making only 7 and 8 errors 
respectively, new world’s records which have never been approached in these contests. 

John F. Daly, also writing Isaac Pitman Shorthand, won the contest for the first time, won 
the high speed test at 220 words world’s record at this speed. Mr. Behrin was a close second with 
4 errors. Both writers broke the previous record with ease. 

Solomon Powsner, a young Isaac Pitman writer, entering a contest for the first time, won the 
high speed test at 220 words a minute and now holds the world’s record. Nathan Behrin and 
John F. Daly were a close second and third in this test. All three shattered the previous record. 
Albert Schneider, last year’s champion, failed to qualify at this speed. 


Out of 17 International Contests 15 have been won by Pitman writers. Insist 
on Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


The System of Champions 


Sim lest: During his six weeks vacation from his court work before the contests Behrin 

Pp > received no practice. He entered the contest at the last moment in extremely 
adverse circumstances, suffering from the shock of an automobile accident in 
which Mrs. Behrin was seriously injured. He was pitted against writers of 
other systems who have done little else for years except to train for exhibi- 
tions, yet he won with ease and distinction. 


He finished transcribing his notes over 
an hour before any other competitor. 





Swiftest: Pitman’s Shorthand has always held the world’s record for speed. Behrin 
has written at 322 words a minute; light-line and Pitmanic systems were 
represented, but only Behrin qualified. 


Pitman’s Shorthand has always held the world’s record for accuracy. All 

Surest: skilled reporters use Pitman’s Shorthand. Every Official Reporter in the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives writes Pitmanic short- 
hand. Practically every court reporter in the country writes Pitman’s short- 
hand. 


93°% of the New York City day and evening high schools teach the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand. This system is taught in some two hundred and fifty public, private and paro- 
chial schools in New York City. 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, : w. 43th st., New York 
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‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY:-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 





Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


DRAMAS AND DIALOGUES. 


HISTORICAL DRAMAS. 









Tee GRE OE GDRs oidicieccccscesieccs 40c 
BN DON FOTN ass ccccsessscescencecrnesssensecies 40c 
The Last of the Vestals................................ 40c 
RT NN sce oscsctconcs vancsonsescinmiomionaoncs 40c 
Mary Stuart and Her Friends.................. 40c 
"WORD CRevepereae FEO O I Banca escccsesccnceess 40c 
At the Court of Innbelia ......... #“e 
A Patriot's Dante. ce nsnncsccccsccccsceceecd 40c 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
How St. Nicholas Came to the Acad- 





NI asicnistssaecsaniinasisibuniniiacickaistlineissiaanieainaiainnaiin -30 
Our Japanese Cousin - 0 
Christmas Guests ............ .30 
Mabel’s Christmas Party.......................... .30 


SCHOOL PLAYS. 

Better Than Gold. Suitable for a 
May Festival of for a Graduation 
et te ES TTR ATTEN. 

Sense and Sentiment. 

tt Ne Ta 

The Red Cross Helpers; or 
Young Patriots of 1916.............................. 

The Step-Sisters ........................... 

Those Shamrocks from Ireland 

That Millionaire’s Daughter............. 








The Taking of the Holy City. cita 
tion with song and pantomime...... 25c 
Short Plays and Recitations.................. $1.00 


COMMENCEMENT DIALOGUES 





TRO AON OF SUCCOOG anni scien .30 
Choosing a Model............. a aa 
A Shakespeare Pageant. a 
Old Friends and New.......0000000...... - oo 
Plans for the Holidays (for Gram- 
ER SOD air svcsicicccicsnncsinsainincncaaminin 30 


All plays payable in advance. Express 
or P. O. money-order preferred. No 
plays sent on approval or exchanged. De- 
— catalogue sent on receipt of 3 
cents, 


Address Sister M. Agnes 
St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Man. 


REBUILD 
FLESH 










NOURISHMENT 
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WE HAVE LOANED 


Millions of Dollars on Catholic Church 


and Institutional Properties 


INCE our organization we have been actively engaged in the 

making of First Mortgage Loans on Church and Institutional 
Properties, and have made and sold to clients Real Estate Loans 
aggregating many millions of dollars, 
We solicit applications for First Mortgage Loans on 
Church, Hospital and Institutional Properties, located in 
cities having a population in excess of 30,000, and where 
the amount of the loan and margin of security are suffi- 
cient to warrant us in making a personal examination of 


the property. 


Size of loans limited only by 


value of the Security; Money 


advanced on Construction Loans as work progresses; Loans pay- 
: . tebe 
able by our serial payment plan. Correspondence invited. 


REAL ESTATE LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Mercantile 





Tr 


Member Federal =n 
Reserve System 4 





ist Company 


Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000 























BOOKS BY 
SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, M. A. 


Cloister Chords; cloth, 182 pages, price, 65c. 
Cloister Chords, Vol. II; leather, 142 pages, price, $1.00. 

Gleanings From the Old Testament; cloth, 181 pages, price, 65c. 
Battles of Destiny; cloth, 180 pages, price, 


These books should find the ready appreciation and 
endorsement of all Churchmen and Educators. 
author has an enviable reputation as a forceful, con- 
vincing, and alluring writer. 





$1.00. 


The 


519 Colby-Abbot Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Desmond Publishing Co. 











Speakers, and 


Dialogues 
A Y Entertainments. Address 
Dept. F. Catalogue free. 


Ames Pub. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, ’07 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 











Do You Teach Composition? 
Send for 


75 Composition Outlines 


A help for teachers and Pupils. 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Miller Publishing Co, 3i7,ennts Bree 





MAGAZINES 


Needlecraft, 12 months for 69 cents, stamps. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, 
Woman's Home Companion, each $1.50 a yr. 

Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a year, trial 
copy for 8 cents stamps 

McCall’s Magazine, $1 00 a year. 
You may order any Magazines from me. 


JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri 


THERE are Hymnals and Hymnals but 
THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL 
stands alone in its musical and literary 
excellence 5(0 copies in use in the Catholic 
Girls’ High ~chool, Phila.; 300 copies in use 


at St. Mary’s College and Acacemy, Monroe, 
Mich.; 200 conies College of the Sacred 
Heart. Manhattanville, N. Y. C.; 


800 copies 
Sisters of Mercy Academy and _ schoal, 
Phila.; 100 copies Mt. St. Mary’s College. 
Plainfield, N. J. Adopted in hundreds of 
schools and churches. Complete Edition 
$2.00; Melody Edition (Singer’s) $1.00; Word 
Edition, Text only 40 cents. 
THE ST. GREGORY GUILD 
1705 Rittenhouse St. Philadelphia 
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Buy Your Lockers on a Quality Basis 


As an experienced purchaser of school sup- 

Twelve Points of plies you know that economy rests largely on 

Superiority: quality; buy quality and service at reasonable 
cost and you follow the sound policy. 


i. Special Locker Stock. Medart Locker quality is unquestioned. Their 


Made throughout of heavy 


sheet steel for strength utility has been proved during many years by 
and permanence. Pickled, the schools of Dallas, Tex. (5000 lockers), Den- 
re-rolled and patent lev- ver, Colo. (6750 lockers), Minneapolis, Minn. 
eled to insure the smooth 

surface essential to a high (4400 lockers), and many others. Medart 
grade finish. Lockers are economical because their first cost 


spreads over so long a period of useful service. 
2. Frame Construction. 4 
Built on a solid channeled 
and welded frame to afford 
the strongest possible sup- 
port and hold the locker 
square and true, so that 
doors always fit and locks 





always engage. The product of many years’ experience in building 
Steel Lockers, Shelving, Bins, Racks and kindred 

3. Two-Coat Finish. Fin- products. Furnished in standard flexible units; easily 

ished in two coats of ena- installed. Readily shifted and rearranged when ex- 

mel baked on to prevent tensions or changes are desirable. 

rust and resist deteriora- Shipped promptly—exactly when promised. 


tion, as well as to provide 
handsomz, permanent fin- 


ish. 


Our Enginereing Service is at your disposal in plan- 

ning the most economical locker arrangements. This 

service is gratis and places you under no obligation. 

Write, stating your needs—we will promptly send 
* helpful literature and data. 





The other nine points will 





be published in subsequent FRED MEDART MFG. co. 
advertisements. Send for ‘ 
interesting book picturing Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
all twelve points in detail. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. San Francisco Chicago, 
New York, Rialto Bldg. 326 W. Madison St. 
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Privacy, ventilation and adjustment of light can The Project Method, Socialized 


u b il d ickly had, desired, wh ° ° » . 
i i tare laine Recitation and Motivation 
are the basis of the ProyectT EDITION 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS 


Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Problem-Project Plans for teaching all the 
subjects in the elementary grades 


MAXWELL’S 
AIRANLITE 


(Patented) 
Double Roll Shades are used 


at the windows. 
These new methods are absolutely essential to 
They are good looking, efficient, modern teaching. 
cannot get of order and will 


last for years. Endorsed by eminent Catholic educators every 


where 


Can be made of any standard Seven volumes—Over 4,000 pages 


shade cloth or of canvas, where 


shades receive hard usage. 200,000 sets now in daily use 


See Review P 235 Oct. 1920 issue, also P 543 
March 1921 issue of this Journal 


Furnished by leading school 
supply houses. 
Examine the work at our " expense 


Write for circular ae ——— — a 

School eothete Publishing One Cc. S.J. 

104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

W Please send prepaid your expense, complete set Public School | 

S. A. MAX ELL & CO. Methods-Project Edition-subject to 30 days examination. If wedo 

not want the work it will be returned at company’s expense. If 

Sole Manufacturers we desire to keep. it will pay $38.75 at the rate of $7.75 per month 

If we pay all within 30 days we are to have the cash discount of 

3636 Iron St., Chicago, Ill. $1.50 


Pittsburgh New York Kansas City 


See Airanlite Shades in use, in buildings already erected 
at St. Marys of the Lake, Area, Ill. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


| POCKET CLASS RECORDS 
SCHOOL REGISTERS 
PLAN BOOKS 
SCHOOL PAPERS 
CARD RECORD SYSTEMS 
CERTIFICATES DIPLOMAS FURNITURE 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


ANAMOSA, IOWA 


SERVICE 


VRIES OF S, Ee, 
ay Rue, 


PYRAMe 
Ki grrses SuATE 









-Firel 


STRUCTURAL SLATE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Rroof egenst Zme - Leer - 


QUARRYING— The utmost care is used in extracting and finishing the slate. 

INSPECTION— Selection and close inspection insure nature’s best product. 

STOCKS— Large stocks throughout the country allow immediate shipment and eliminate 
delay. 

DIMENSIONS— Standardized sizes fill all needs and make for easy installation. 

PERMANENCY— Slate is Nature’s own structural material and not a manufactured product. 

ECONOMY— Slate gives year after year of unremitting service with a minimum of upkeep. 


SPECIFICATION—A Basic Specification has been prepared to assist in proper installation. 


SERVICE— The total of these means the maximum in Service. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PENNA. 
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BUSINESS LETTER PRACTICE 


By JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


First Assistant, Department of English, Theodore Roosevelt High’?School New York City 


THE LAST WORD ON THE BUSINESS LETTER 


. With an Introductory Symposium by Four Prominent Captains of Commerce 





For the STUDENT, for the TEACHER, for the GENERAL READER 
For the SCHOOL, for the LIBRARY, for the BUSINESS OFFICE 





PEDAGOGICAL: _ : For the Student: A liberal education in business principle and procedure through 
the medium of practice and dictation—learning by doing. 

RESOURCEFUL: : For the Teacher: A wealth of materials, including hundreds of business letters, 
paragraphs in exposition of business English, articles by commercial and indus- 
trial leaders, and a business letter lexicon. 

ENTERTAINING: : For the General Reader: An engaging story of the science and the art and the 
philosphy of the business letter presented from new, refreshing, and stimulating 
angles, and prefaced by master business builders. 

COMPREHENSIVE: For the Business Man: A ready-reference book of reliable information on 

credits, collections, claims, sales, direct-mail, and a myriad and one additional 

intimacies of business psychology and operation. 

For the Department Head and Correspondence Engineer: An adaptable text 

that will automatically make for the effective enforcement of correlation among 

the departments of large commercial and industrial establishments. 


USABLE: : : : 


ILLUSTRATION—PRACTICE—THEORY IN THE 5—5- 3 RATIO 
582 pages, cloth, gilt. Price $2.50 


Teachers’ Examination Copy, postpaid, $2.50 


SPECIMEN PAGES SENT ON REQUEST 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 2 WEST ash STREET 


Fifteenth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


The Commercial Side of Foreign Languages 


The Pitman Manuals of Commerce in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
including dictionaries, grammars, correspondence and commercial readers, are pre- 
pared by scholars thoroughly familiar with commerce, and commercial practices and 
technical expressions. 


SPANISH A Child’s — ~~ in gee 64 pp., with tinted il- 
lustrations, cloth, 50c. n elemen ‘re 
Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. By C. A. with auaneinar. -_ ay en Hae 
TOLEDANO. 246 pp. Cloth, gilt. Price $1.50. It is 
both a practical commercial grammar and a complete Pitman’s French Commercial Reader. 208 pp., cloth, 
grammar of the Castilian language, written by a compe- gilt. $1.50. Deals in an interesting manner with the 
tent master as well as a commercial man of long ex- leading commercial and National Institutions of France. 
perience. Commercial Correspondence in French. 240 pp., cloth. 
: ‘ $1.35. Gives all the letters of the “Commercial Corre- 
Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., spondence” translated into French, and also a chapter 
cloth, gilt. $1.65. By G. R. MACDONALD. Contains on French Commercial Correspondence, 


an extensive selection of commercial letters in Spanish 
and English. 


ITALIAN 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 
al a. = me The eae, eee a Pitman’s Commercial Italian Grammar. By LUIGI 
study of the Spanish language has induced the Publishers ae i 
to issue an edition of their successful work, ‘“‘Comm rcial RICCI, Peenee at the University of London. 152 pp., 
Correspondence” (already published in English, French, cloth, gilt. $1.35. 
and German) in that language. The work gives all the A Practical Grammar cf the Portuguese Language. By 
letters contained in the other editions, and there is, in CA ad A. TOLEDANO. 325 loth 
addition, a full account of the Spanish Weights and - @. an ° ANO. 3825 pp., cloth. $2.00, 
Measures and the Spanish Coinage. 

PORTUGUESE 


Spanish Commercial Reader. By G. R. MACDONALD. 


Cloth, 250 pp. $1.35. These commercial readings in . — . i 
Spanish are specially adapted for students preparing Abridged Dictionary of the Portuguese and English 


for examinations or for a commercial career. Languages. Including Technical Expressions of Com- 
merce ard Industry, of Science and Arts. By H. 


FRENCH 
. 3 ss . 5.35. 
Pitman’s Commercial French Grammar. By F. W. M. aes 3 PP cloth. $5 35 bs 
DRAPER, B.A., B. es L. 158 pp., cloth, gilt. $1.10. Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters. English- 
In this book French grammar is taught on normal lines, Portuguese. Cloth, gilt. $1.35. 


A postal card will bring you our complete catalogue. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


For the Class Room 


American Tubular Steel 
Desks 


Oxford Combination Desks 


Moulthrop Movable Chair 
Desks 


Blackboards 
Maps 
Globes 





Auditorium Seating 


Assembly (Opera) Chairs. 
Portable Folding Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs 


Church Furniture 


Altars 
Pews Confessionals 


Sanctuary Furniture 


American Tubular Steel Combination Desk 
All Pupils’ Desks Carried in Stock to Meet Your Immediate Needs 


American Tubular and 
Pressed Steel School Fur- 
niture is an economical 
necessity to Educators. 


NERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 


samples sent on 
request 


General Offices: 1031 Lytton Building, Chicago, Illinois 


SALES 


OFFICES IN 





ALL 
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BUSY WORK MATERIAL AND KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


PAPERS 

COLORED CONSTRUCTION PA- 
PER in twenty-four colors and tints 
especially adapted for work with 
pencil, charcoal, crayon, or water 
colors. Suitable for school room 
construction work. Put up in pack- 
ages of fifty sheets each, size 9 x 12, 
or 12x18, or assorted packages. 
Price for the 9x12, 19¢; 12x18, 
38c. 
COLORED POSTER PAPER in a 
wide range of beautiful colors in 
antique finish at a low cost. Has 
excellent pasting and cutting quali- 
ties suitable for interior decorations 
and all forms of poster work, paper 
folding, cutting, ete. All packages 
contain one hundred sheets size 
9x12 only. Price per package 20c. 
Assorted colors in package of 18 
colors, 22c per package. 
DECORATED CREPE PAPER. 
Many designs for almost any occa- 
sion or requirement. Each fold ten 
feet long and twenty inches wide. 
See our catalog for the most popu- 
_ designs listed. Price per fold 
25c. 

CONSTRUCTION WORK IN 

PAPER AND CARD BOARD. 
A pook for every teacher planning 
to give the most complete instruc- 
tions in paper cutting and folding. 
size 9x12 inches, containing sixty- 
nine pages. Teachers’ edition spe- 
cial one dollar. 
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CRAYONS AND WATER COLORS 


egisWeperessenes : ne 


ARTISTA gold medal quality water color paints. Colors 
are permanent, smooth working, and especially prepared 
to yield color freely to the brush. Absolutely guaranteed 
fresh. 

No. 04H Four cakes and brush, each, 30c 


No. 08 Eight colors and brush, each, 35c 
No. 04W Four colors and brush, each,. 32¢ 


WATER CUPS, double lipped to hold brush, per dozen, 
40c. 

LIQUID TEMPERA POSTER COLORS, superior quality 
for posters and show cards, brilliant, spread smoothly, 
and dry quickly. Put up in two ounce, large mouth bot- 
tles. Many colors, each, 25c. 

WAX CRAYONS 
CRAYOLA No. 8, eight crayons, paper wrapped, per 


dozen boxes, 90c. Kindergarten Crayola No. 3 in eight 
standard colors to box. Per box, 25c. 


SUPPLIES 

RAFFIA, an ideal weaving material, 
soft and flexible, great strength, 
best grade to be obtained, natural 
color, one pound lots, per pound, 
18c. Colored raffia, one-half pound 
lot, per package, 40c; one pound 
lots, 75c. 


REED. American reed, soft and 
pliable, for school use. Number 1, 
per pound, 65c; No. 2, per pound, 
60c; No. 4, per pound, 55c. Genu- 
ine Rattan reed, imported, grade No. 
1, per pound, $1.35; No. 2, per 
pound, $1.20; No. 4, per pound, 95c. 


RAFFIA NEEDLES, 25 in package, 
price per package, 20c. 


COLORED SILKATEEN THREAD 
used for work in making samplers 
and outlining sewing cards. Any 
color or assorted if desired. Per 
box of twelve spools, 55c. 


SEALS for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Patriotic, assorted, 
per box, postpaid, 10c. 


_Ask for our Catalog ‘‘A Guide to School Equipment’’ 


School Supply 


Eau Claire Seocialicke 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Wisconsin 


Illustrations, prices and ; 
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PASS “ANY. EXAMINATION. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT — 


The Regents Review Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 











have been introduced into thousands of Parochial Schools as well as Public Schools throughout 
the United States and Canada? 

DO YOU KNOW THAT they are recognized by the leading Schools in New York City and 
elsewhere as being the best for Review Work and to prepare for Examinations? 


Question Books 40 cents 


Answer Books 40 cents 
SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic Geometry English History Ist Year French 
Geography Solid Geometry Ancient History 2nd Year French 
Elementary English Trigonometry Civil Government 3rd Year French 
English Grammar lst Year English History of Education 1st Year Latin 
United States History 2nd Year English American History 2nd Year Latin 
Physiology 3rd Year English Modern History B 3rd Year Latin 
Spelling 4th Year English Physics lst Year German 
Algebra Psychology and Principles Biology 2nd Year German 
Intermediate Algebra of Education Botany 3rd Year German 
Advanced Algebra Physical Geography Chemistry Spanish, lst-2nd years 
Commercial Geography Zoology 
Commercial Law Bookkeeping Commercial Arithmetic 


Six or more copies, 12% discount. One doz. or more copies, 25% discount 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk c, 117 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
fT 


ORR 
iden by the Wis. State Board of Health! 


Several years ago an epidemic at the University of Wisconsin was traced 
directly to fountains with exposed drinking heads. 

With the RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO-SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS, No. C-92 Wall 
Fixture, and the C-147 Playground Fixture as standard equipment for your schools, you will 
absolutely eliminate all possibility of contamination. The RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO- 


| | SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS have no exposed head or hood with which the mouth can 
j come in contact, consequently no chance of the diseased infecting the healthy. 
wee amaegpennn T c, 
| Y Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drink- 


ing Fountains are made in a variety 
of designs to meet every requirement. 








Instructions on Epidemics; 
and Contagious Diseases 
Sent by State. 


The state board of health on Thurs- 
day notified all school superintendents 


of the action necessary to avold 
— epidemics gf communicable dis- 


“The following instructions. are being 
sent all over the state in preparafion 
for the opening of school next week 

The schools will soon be open. 
Teachers, parents and children should 
know that wherever many children 
gather the danger is greatest from 
measics, scarlet fever, whooping cough ; 
and diphtheria. At this season it is 
very important for mothers and! 
fathers to work with tho local health 
officer and family physician in trying 
to discover and isolaie cases of these 


No. C-92 
Catalog sent on Request 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. 
COMPANY 
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63-75 FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. No. C-147 
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THE YOKE FROM YOUTH. 
Commenting on Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Francis Blunt’s book, “Great 
Penitents,” a secular reviewer 
suggestively remarks: “But when 
Dr. Blunt says that the sacrifices 
of these converts were heroic, the cynical reader is 
disposed to doubt. The men to whom the author 
presents us had, in the majority of cases, sucked 
life dry before they flung the rind from them. They 
were either dull sinners suddenly terrified by the 
unknown, or sensitive artists who, having extracted 
the last fraction of beauty from life, sought for a 
beauty unattainable on earth.” 

So large a measure of truth inheres in the view of 
“the cynical reader” that we should miss something 
were we to ignore the facts and their implications. 
The question could be argued, of course, even till 
the crack of doom, for it all turns on our definition 
of the heroic, and it is difficult to reach there sub- 
stantial accord; but it is certainly true that there is 
a higher degree of heroism in the life of him who 
has borne the yoke of the Lord from his youth than 
in the life of him who has turned to God only after 
having dallied zestfully with the devil, the world 
and the flesh. 

The reviewer whom we have quoted may not be 
aware of it, but in his contention he is substantially 
at one with the teachings of Holy Scripture and of 
Mother Church. From Genesis, where the practice 
of offering the first fruits unto the Lord receives 
approbation, to the Apocalypse, where the souls 
who have never soiled their primal virtue follow the 
Lamb, the Bible points out innocence as a higher 
state than repentance; and the Church, in her role 
of interpreter of the inspired word, has consistently 
taught and practiced the same doctrine. Notably, 
she has encouraged young men and young women, 
even in their childhood, to aspire to the religious 
life where their sanctification is more adequately 
facilitated. 

Here is a hopeful sign. A secular magazine 
writer has really made a plea for junior novitiates! 





A CURRENT MISCONCEPTION. Just now a 
movement is attracting considerable attention, a 
movement the ultimate result of which, should the 
American people fail to see the matter in its true 
light, will be the suppression of our Catholic parish 
schools. Next month, in more than one of the 
states, the people are to vote on the project of mak- 
ing attendance at the state schools compulsory for 
all young children; and should such a project, 
through the recorded will of the people, become a 
civic statute, a very considerable part of our 
Catholic educational work will be seriously affected. 







on Educational Notes 


By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher) 





Will such a law come into ex- 
EsEA- 5 istence? Will the people of the 
common-wealth of Oregon, for 
instance, be so shortsighted and 
so unjust and so un-American as 
to favor a plan which strikes at 
the roots of our liberty as a free people and which 
forges for us another link in the chain of state domi- 
nation? We hope not. And we are quite sure that 
the movement would sicken and die were our citi- 
zens generally awake to the true significance of the 
proposed legislation and were our Catholic citizens 
sufficiently ‘well informed and energetic. 

The spacious plea put forth in favor of having all 
children educated in the state schools is to the effect 
that thus only can we secure uniformity in educa- 
tional endeavor, and thus only can our future citi- 
zens learn the principles and practice of true 
patriotism. The plea, we maintain, is spacious; for 
it is precisely the sort of argument that sounds just 
and convincing to the man who accepts statements 
without investigating their postulates and who 
rushes to the support of projects without examin- 
ing the principles upon which they are based. 

We Catholics are quite willing to concede that 
patriotism is taught in the state schools; but most 
vigorously and indignantly we resent the implica- 
tion that patriotism is not taught in the Catholic 
schools. Upon the adherents of the plan to destroy 
our parochial school system rests the burden of 
proof, and we challenge them to prove—not by 
vague allegation or fine spun theory, but by definite 
cases and concrete facts—that our schools are fall- 
ing short, or have ever fallen short, in their solemn 
duty of inculcating patriotic ideals and of preparing 
our boys and our girls for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. And we can go farther than that. We 
can prove in our turn that the Catholic school gives 
even a finer and more dependable training in citizen- 
ship, since the Catholic school utilizes its privilege 
‘a privilege which the state school cannot possess 
—of correlating patriotism with religion and of sup- 
plying thereby the very highest and deepest motiva- 
tion. The Catholic pupil is taught to be a good and 
loyal citizen not only for his own and his country’s 
sake, but for the sake of God Himself. And God 
means to the Catholic child no vague abstraction of 
something not ourselves which makes for righteou- 
ness, but a personal, all-powerful, all-loving and all- 
knowing Father in Heaven. 

As for the uniformity part of the plea, we Ameri- 
cans are nowadays getting altogether too much 
uniformity. Unity is desirable, essential; uniform- 
ity, especially in so vital a thing as education, is a 
menace to our freedom. Have we learned nothing 
at all from the horrible example of certain European 
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countries where uniformity in educational matters 
was in vogue and where the state, to its own ulti- 
mate undoing, usurped the legitimate powers of 
parents and trampled upon the sacred rights of sup- 
posedly free citizens? As the sabboth was made 
for man and not man for the sabboth, so the state 
exists for the benefit of the individual, not the indi- 
vidual for the benefit of the state. If a given school 
system is a menace to the welfare of the citizens 
generally, if it interferes with their enjoyment of 
their rights, then that system is a national menace 
and the state has a right to suppress it; but—and 
this is the case with our Catholic schools—if a 
school system teaches loyalty and service, if it is an 
aid and not a hindrance to the national government, 
if it minds its own business, in short, then clearly 
the state—unless it seeks to develop into a tyranny 
—can consistently do but one thing, mind its own 
business, too. We want no “sweet land of liberty” 
devoid of educational freedom. 


THEN AND NOW. In a recent review of Mr. 
John Murray’s edition of “Lord Byron’s Corres- 
pondence,” we encounter this sentence: “Byron is 
orie of those poets whom we met in our schooldays 
and are, for that reason, forever prejudiced against.” 

The author of the review chances to be very 
young and very flippant; but he has here said some- 
thing that merits every teacher’s earnest attention. 
For he has uttered an unpleasant but readily demon- 
strated truth. It is a fact that many men and 
women—-possibly most men and women—are 
prejudiced against the authors they first met in the 
classroom. It is the business of the live teacher to 
try to find out why. 

Some men turn against the gods—including the 
literary gods—of their youth. They feel that their 
school life was a vast imposition, a huge conspiracy 
to inhabit their legitimate freedom and to make 
them slaves to safe and sane ideas. They are con- 
vinced, in other words, that the atmosphere of their 
school life was charged with insincerity, and that 
one manifestation of that insincerity was the ad- 
miration professed for Byron and Scott. 

Other men are persuaded that the school of their 
boyhood was an egregious paradox, that it was an 
abode of ignorance and an instrument for the per- 
petutation of ignorance. Across the years they re- 
call some of the banal things their solemn teachers 
said, and they smile at the peurility of the ideas and 
at the paucity of knowledge that inspired such com- 
ments. They perceive that their teachers were real- 
ly unlearned men, with no outlook on life save that 
of smug, old-womanish piety ; that they had no com- 
mand of vital pedagogy, no familiarity with the 
great books and the great ideas, no intelligent 
interest in the history that was being made under 
their very eyes. Such teachers admired Byron, did 
they? Very well, is the natural inference; there 
can’t be anything very admirable about Byron. 

And yet other men dislike the literary classics of 
their youth because those old books and authors 
bring up unpleasant, even tragic associations. How 
can they admire Byron at forty when at ten they 
had to memorize his Apostrophe to the Ocean for 
failing in the arithmetic lesson? How can they as 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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WE WILL SUGGEST A SUITABLE OUTFIT 
IF YOU WILL TELL US THE CONDITIONS. 
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Che Hovel as Literature 


By Brother Leo, F. S. C., L. H. D. 





From most of the limita- 
tions incident to the other 
literary forms, the art of 
prose fiction is free ; and that 
fact explains its abiding pop- 
ularity. Through the ages 
the mechanism of _ story 
telling has changed — the 
printed book supplanted the 
vocal rendition, even as in 
our own days the moving 
picture is supplanting the 
printed book—but the psy- 

chological principles con- 
Brother Leo, F. 8. C. trolling the art have not 
substantially varied and the story teller has lost 
nothing of his vogue. Before long we shall probab- 
ly have the radio novel, illustrated with miniature 
motion pictures, ready at our elbow, and we shall 
be able to enjoy its appeal to ear and eye by pres- 
sing a button or adjusting a lever; yet it will be in 
substance the same sort of novel that a few years 
ago was printed in two bulky volumes and ‘that a 
few centuries ago flowed for hours from the elo- 
quent lips of some professional reconteur. For the 
story instinct is as deep as the dramatic instinct in 
human nature, and its existence and its possibilities 
were amply recognized by the Master Teacher of 
whom it has been written, “Without parables He 
did not speak to them.” 





In its scope as broad as humanity and in its 
elastic technique capable of reproducing the vaguest 
thought of the human mind and the most evanes- 
cent emotion of the human heart, prose fiction has 
educational and cultural possibilities difficult to re- 
alize, impossible to overestimate. For good or ill, 
for weal or woe, the novel is the most potent instru- 
ment. Novel reading can become—and too often 
does become—a mere indulgence of intellectual 
laziness, a species of mental soporific that saps 
energy and inhabits zestful action as surely as alco- 
hol or opium; and novel reading can become—and 
in the case of the true student of literature it should 
become—an open sesame to the intellectual king- 
dom of knowledge and beauty and power, a means 
of broadening and deepening and refining the mind, 
of tempering the spirit, even of sanctifying the soul. 
It all depends on what novels we read and on how 
we read them. 


Let it be said once and for all-that the practice of 
reading works of fiction that are tawdry, superficial 
and ephemeral can merit neither excuse nor pallia- 
tion. The sheer waste of time which such reading 
involves is of itself enough to condemn the habit. 
And the necessity of securing our intellectual not 
less than our spiritual salvation, the necessity of 


habitually thinking noble thoughts not less than of 
habitually living noble lives, makes manifest the 
inconsequence, to say nothing of the dangers, of 
indiscriminate novel reading. This must be said; 
and it cannot be said too emphatically. But, on 
the other hand, too much cannot be said in favor of 
good novels and of the practice of reading them. To 
know intimately the best stories of the master 
novelists of all races and of all times, to absorb their 
apparently casual but really calculated and pro- 
found commentaries on Jife, to live for an hour or 
two with their immortal because eminently human 
creations, to share vicariously in their dramas of 
human joys and sorrows and loves and hopes, to 
live by means of constructive imagination in the 
times and places they depict and to garner and to 
make our own some elements of their rich and sane 
and suggestive philosophy of life—this is to the 
student of literature neither more nor less than a 
duty at once pleasant and imperative. The truly 
great novel. is as a magic casement through which we 
may look out upon the world and behold down all 
the centuries the goings and the comings of men, 
through which we may wrestle—and not always in 
vain—with some of the most vexing problems of 
human life and destiny, through which, if we but 
lift up our eyes and our hearts, we may catch reas- 
suring glimses of the calm, eternal stars. 

The right reading of the right wirks of fiction 
affords endless possibilities of religious correlation. 
Because the novel touches life so intimately and at 
sO many points, because it is so essentially con- 
cerned with human nature, human character, human 
motives, human conduct and human problems, it 
cannot avoid the moral and religious implications 
of life; and those religious implications the novel 
reader must perforce recognize and learn to evalu- 
ate. An eminent statesman once said that, in order 
to widen and rectify and humanize his conception 
of any given period of history he was wont to read 
as many good novels as he could get hold of that 
dealt with the life and customs of that period. 
Similarly it might be said that if we seek to widen 
and rectify and humanize our conceptions of Cath- 
blic life and of the moral aspect of existence, we 
shall do well to read and ponder those works of 
fiction which either directly or indirectly picture 
the careers of men and women actuated by Catholic 
ideals and either positively or negatively exemplify- 
ing the influence of moral forces. 

Scores and scores of illustrations spring readily 
to mind. A modern instance is “Maria Chapde- 
laine,” that beautiful idyl of Canadian life which by 
the sheer compelling potency of its truth and its 
artistry has won the applause of a generation of 
novel readers jaded by sensational and alleged real- 
istic caricatures of humanity. The heart of that 
novel is a Catholic heart, the secret of its appealing 
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beauty is its pervasive though unobstrusive Catho- 
lic atmosphere. It is no fairy tale, no improbable 
romance, no one-sided portrait, and so has its 
shadows and its griefs and its moments of bitter 
tragedy as well as its stretches of sunlit road and 
its joys and its sweet and gracious comedy ; but ever 
it leads to a perception of the illuminating truth 
that a childlike belief in God and a fertile and fer- 
vent love of God guides the trusting soul as a pillar 
of cloud through the darkest night and lends an 
added lusture to the rosy dawn. “Maria Chapde- 
laine” is the prose “Evangeline” of New World 
literature and far excells Longfellow’s poem in 
depth, in discernment and in appreciation cf Cath- 
olic ideals. 

What Louis Hemon did for a community, Mon- 
signor Bickerstaff-Drew, writing over his pen name 
of John Ayscough, has done for an individual. “San 
Celestino” is but a little volume and may be read 
sasily in the course of one drowsy summer after- 
noon; yet it is truly a big book, big in its theme 
and its treatment, big in its artistic symmetry and 
reserve, big especially in its grasp of the essentials 
of. sanctity and its appreciation of an unusual 
though very real vocation. Scholarship vast and 
vital, mediation long and fruitful, psychological 
intuition at once daring and convincing, have in 
“San Celestino” bridged the gap between the Middle 
Ages and our own day, have transformed a nebul- 
ous and much misunderstood historical figure into 
a living, admirable and inspiring man, have, in fine, 
converted “the great refusal” into the great accept- 
ance. Despite the author’s humorous disavowal on 
the delightful clerical plea that there is no lady in 
the case, “San Celestino” is a novel; it is also a book 
for spiritual reading for all of us more approachable 
and for some of us more practical than the formid- 
able volumes of Rodriguez and Pagani. 

In some respects—perhaps in all essential respects 
—the finest novel in the world is “Don Quixote.” 
And in its root idea it is susceptible of vital cor- 
relation with religious experience. The don and 
the squire are two eternal human types; the one, 
like Shakespeare’s lunatic, lover and poet, “of 
imagination all compact,” the other a prosaic, plod- 
ding, matter-of-fact, earth-limed mortal who, like 
Corin in the Forest of Arden, knows that rain is 
wet and that fire burns. Don Quixote is an idealist, 
a radical, an enthusiast, a visionary; Sancho Panza 
is a materialist, a conservative, a plodder, an em- 
bodiment of what short-sighted men call common 
sense; and both win the pleasures and the pains 
which their respective temperments woo. Now, we 
do not have to think very deeply before we discover 
that each of us approximates to one or other of 
these types, and that the extent of our approxima- 
tion is made very definite in our attitude to religious 
practices and ideals. Make monks of Don Quixote 
and Sancho and our meaning becomes apparent. 
What a fervent novice the lanky don would make! 
And how superbly the squire would fill the office of 
community procurator! . . .And from our 
meditation, and from the novel, we learn that in the 
worldly life and in the religious life, true wisdom 
is seated in the mean, that the ideal man is in part 
a Don Quixote and in part a Sancho Panza. 
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Unification of 
Catechetical Teaching 














Christian Brothers’ 


SERIES OF 


CATHECHISMS 


Revised in Accordance 
with the 


CODE OF 1918 


It is the Only Complete Uniform Course of Christian Doc- 
trine by Grades from the Kindergarten to the Seminary, 
comprising 
Catechism of Christian Doc- 
trine for First Communi- 
ecants. Price, 3144 cents net. 
No. 1. (3d grade) 

4% cents net 


No. 5. Manual of Christian 
Doctrine. for (Advanced 
classes in Academies and for 
Colleges and seminaries) 


tian Doctrine, 3 vols., with 
summary and analysis. (Kef- 
erence set for the teachers 
and clergy, being a com- 
plete course of _ religious 
No. 4. (High schools and instruction in English, 3 
Academies) ..72 cents net vols., 2100 pages). .$8.50 net 


No. 7. The Catechist’s Manual. Price, 90 cents net. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, PUBLISHER, 


1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., 309 North3rd St., Louis, Mo. 
(Western and Southern Agents) 


No. 2. (4th, 5th and 6th 

grades) cents net 

No. 3. (7th and 8th grades) 
18 


| 

| 

No. 6. Exposition of Chris- 
cents net | 
| 











Let Me Prepare Your Next Lesson 
in Current Events 


I’ll give you an organized lesson 
I’ll select sky line topics 

I’ll provide questions 

I’ll interest your pupils 

I’ll save your time. 

I’ll make review easy 

My name is 


Looseleaf Current Topics 


“It is the best going.” Frank A. Rexford, director 
of civics, New York City. “It systematizes the 
study of current events.” Prin. F. G. Stevenson, 
Dubuque, Iowa. “Best of all, they can be filed and 
reviewed. Edith L. Hoyle, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“It makes current events the most interesting pe- 
riod of all;” “it has taught us to read newspapers;” 
“it furnishes questions and answers in geography, 
history, and civics,” write pupil users. 


Just use the blank below for next week’s cur- 
rent events lesson. 


Dept. C, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Prepare my next lesson in current events for me free of 
charge. 
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Some of the most remarkable instances of the 
recognition of God’s claim on the world of His crea- 
tion we find in novels in the ordinary sense not 
religious at all, in novels un-Catholic or even anti- 
Catholic. The explanation is simple. The real 
novelist is a literary artist, and the literary artist 
must perforce tell the truth about life. It is no ac- 
cident, therefore, that the most glowing and impres- 
sive tribute to the letter and the spirit of “The 
Imitation of Christ” occurs in the pages of George 
Eliot’s “The Mill on the Floss,” and that the same 
religious masterpiece, so spiritual and so Catholic, 
has been discussed reverently and enthusiastically 
by Honore de Balzac. Such examples—and it were 
easy to multiply them from the master fiction of 
the world—serve to remind us that the novelist 
sometimes discerns and voices a truth which the 
philosopher evades or rejects. Some of the great 
philosophical writers, for instance, have dismissed 
the fact of original sin and denied the freedom of 
the human will; but every great novelist has, tacitly 
at least, admitted with Cervantes that every man is 
the son of his own works, and that the theory of 
the fall of man explains human frailty and folly 
more amply than any other hypothesis can hope to 
do. 

No dream has been dearer to the Western mind 
during the last hundred years than the dream of 
realized earthly perfection. Nietzshe raved about 
it in his fantastic theory of the Superman, Morris 
sought to envisage it in his “News from Nowhere” 
and Hudson in his “Crystal Age,” Shelly in frail 
and glowing rapture and Whitman with his barbaric 
yawp chanted its revolutionary refrain. Among 
living writers of fiction no man has longed more 
keenly for this materialistic millennium than Mr. 
H. G. Wells; we recall how his unhistorical “Out- 
line of History” has been framed in harmony with 
a utopian evolutionary theory: Mr. Wells as an 
historian may deceive himself; but Mr. Wells as a 
novelist must tell the truth. His heroes, self-dedi- 
cated to the task of making heaven upon earth, for 
the most part, like the protagonist of “The New 
Machiavelli,” either entangle themselves in the 
meshes of degrading sin and so nullify their efforts, 
or else, like poor Benham in “The Research Mag- 
nificent,” groupe vainly and pathetically for light. 
They render eloquent if unconscious testimony to 
the inadequacy of human strivings to renew the 
face of the earth. So, in one of his earlier books, 
“When the Sleeper Wakes,” a man who had fallen 
into a cateleptic trance late in the nineteenth 
century enters into the currents of life more than 
two hundred years afterward and finds, side by side 
with phenomenal material progress, the same old 
blots of sin and suffering. Says Mr. Wells: 

“We had hoped, as indeed his age had hoped, 
rashly taking it for granted that the sacrifice of the 
many to the few would some day cease, that a day 
was near when every child born of woman should 
have a fair and assured chance of happiness. And 
here, after two hundred years, the same hope, still 
unfulfilled, cried passionately through the city. 
After two hundred years, he knew, greater than 
ever, were poverty and helpless labor and all the 
sorrows of his time.” 

(Continued on Page 212) 
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RELIGION. 
Course of the Second Academic 
Origin and Development of the Church 

1. Christ founded a Church. 

2. His Church is characterized by Unity, Sanctity, 
Catholicity, Apostolicity. 

3. Institution of the Papacy; primacy of the Roman 
See, bishops, priests, deacons and minor clerics in the 
early Church. 

4. The first Christians; the persecutions; meaning of 
CONFESSOR, MARTYR. 

5. Origins of monasticism; outline history of the ear- 
liest religious orders. 

6. Expansion of the Church; brief account of the great 
primitive churches—Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, etc., 
and the missions that brought Christianity to different 
countries; St. Augustine in England; St. Patrick in Ire- 
land; St. Boniface in Germany. 

7. Spread of the Church in the New World; early mis- 
sions in America—beginnings of Catholicism in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Central and South America. 

8. Statistics showing the number and diversity of Cath- 
olic institutions throughout the world. 


FOUNDATION OF THE CHURCH. 
Founder Proof of Its Existence 

Our Blessed Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

Saint Matthew XVIII, 17. ‘And if he will not hear them 
tell the Church, and if he will not hear the Church, let 
him be to thee as the heathen and the publican.” 
Promise of a Church 

St. Matthew XVI, 18. “And I say to thee, thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Fullfulment of the Promise 

Fifty days after His Resurrection, on Pentecost Sunday, 
the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles in the form 
of tongues of fire, and they were ail filled with the Holy 
Ghost. Acts of the Apostles II. 

Promise of the Primacy of Peter 

St. Matthew XVI, 19. “And I will give to thee the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and whatsoever thou_ shalt 
bind upon earth shall be bound also in heaven, and What- 
soever thou shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed also 
in heaven.” 

Conferring of the Primacy 

St. John XXI, 16-17. “Feed My lambs, feed My sheep.” 
These words were addressed to St. Peter by Our Lord 
after the Resurrection. 

Divine Assistance Promised to the Church 

St. Matthew XXVIII, 20. “And behold I am with you 
all days even to the consummation of the world.” 
Promise of the Holy Ghost 

“T will send you the Holy Ghost the Spirit of truth to 
teach you all truth, and to abide with you forever.” 
Fulfillment of This Promise 

Fifty days after the Resurrection, on Pentecost, the 
Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles. 
Organization of The Catholic Church 

The Catholic Church was organized when the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the Apostles in the form of tongues 
of fire, ten days after the Ascension of Our Lord. The 
Apostles were then in Jerusalem, in the “Upper Chamber”, 
in the year 33 A. D. 
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Spread of The Catholic Church 

The Church first extended to the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
Later on the twelve Apostles with some of the disciples 
of Our Lord chose for themselves different regions to 
which they were to carry the light of the Gospel. The 
first Gentile to be received into the Church was Cornelius, 
after him other Gentiles were admitted into the Church. 
Previous to the admission of Cornelius into the Church, 
St. Peter had a vision, in which he considered himself 
comanded by God, henceforth to admit all Gentiles direct- 
ly into the Church, without being circumcised. Some of 
the other Apostles disagreed with him on this point, and 
the affair was finally settled at the Council of Jerusalem, 
A. D. 51. 


SYMBOLS AND LABORS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Saint Peter—Symbol: One or two keys. 

He founded the church in Jerusalem, fixed his first See 
at Antioch, Syria, in Asia Minor. In the year 42 A. D. he 
transferred his See to Rome, presided at the Council of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 51. He was crucified with his head 
downward on the Vatican Hill, A. D. 67. 

Saint John—Symbol: A chalice. 

He became Bishop of Ephesus in Asia Minor where he 
preached. He was thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil, 
but was miraculously saved, and was later banished to the 
island of Patmos. Here he had the revelations which he 
has left us in his Apocalypse, the last book of the New 
Testament. He died at the age of 100 years. 

St. James The Greater—Symbol: Staff and wallet. 

He preached in Palestine, and the surrounding countries. 
He-was the first of the Apostles to receive the crown of 
martyrdom, being beheaded by King Herod Agrippa, 44 
A. D. Tradition says that he visited Spain, and his body 
is still kept in a church in Compostella in Spain. 

Saint Andrew—Symbol: An oblique cross called St. An- 
drew’s cross. 

He preached in Scythia, Russia, and Greece, was mar- 
tyred by crucifixion at Patrae in Greece. 

Saint Matthew—Symbol: An oblique cross called St. An- 

He preached among the Ethiopians, Persians, and Par- 
thians. He wrote for the Jewish converts, the first of the 
four Gospels. He was martyred at Parthia. 

Saint James The Less—Symbol: A fuller’s bat. 

He was made Bishop of Jerusalem soon after the As- 
cension. He wrote one Epistle to the Jews scattered over 
the world, and he was stoned to death 63 A. D. 

Saint Thomas—Symbol: A spear or an arrow. 

He preached in Parthia, India, Media and Persia. He 
was martyred in Madras in India. 
Saint Philip—Symbol: A double cross. 

He preached in Phrygia and Scythia, and was crucified 
at Hieropolis. 

Saint Bartholomew—Symbol: A knife. 

He preached in India, Arabia, Assyria. and Scythia, and 
was flayed alive and crucified in Armenia. 
Saint Simon—Symbol: A saw. 

He preached in North Africa, and was martyred in Per- 
Sia. 

Saint Jude or Thaddeus—Syimbol: A club. 

He preached the Gospel in Samaria, Idumea, and Syria. 
He was martyred in Persia. He left an Epistle called the 
“Cathdlic Epistle”. 

Saint Matthias—Symbol: A lance. 

He preached the Gospel in Ethiopta. Some think that 
he was martyred at Sebastopolis. 
Saint Paul—Symbol: A sword. 

After his conversion, St. Paul preached the word of God 
in the synagogues, to the astonishment of all who knew 
him, and who had witnessed his bitter persecution of the 
Christians. His conversion and the number of converts 
which he made, angered the Jews, and they persecuted 
St. Paul, so that he was obliged to leave first Damascus, 
and later Jerusalem. 


THREE GREAT MISSIONS OF SAINT PAUL. 


I. Saint Paul, in his first mission, was accompanied by 
Barnabas, and he preached in Cyprus, and the southern 
part of Asia Minor. He returned to Jerusalem for the 
Council held there in 51 A. D. 

II. About the year 52 A. D., Saint Paul with Silas 
preached the Gospel in Syria and nearly all Asia Minor. 
At Lystra he took St. Timothy as his disciple, and at 
Troas he was joined by St. Luke, who became his 
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chronicler and evangelist. At Athens he preached the 
“Unknown God” adored by the Greeks. 

III. In his third Mission, St. Paul revisited the churches 
he had founded in Asia Minor. Upon his return to Jeru- 
salem he was arrested, but claimed the rights of a Roman 
citizen, and so was sent to Rome to be judged, A. D. 61. 
During his two years’ of captivity he was allowed to 
preach freely. A. D. 65 he was arrested and thrown into 
prison by Nero. He was martyred on the same day as 
St. Peter. St. Paul wrote fourteen epistles. 


THE WRITINGS OF THE APOSTLES AND 
EVANGELISTS. 


There are four Gospels: 

I. Gospel of St. Matthew. 
II. Gospel of St. Mark. 
III. Gospel of St. Luke. 
IV. Gospel of St. John. 

The Acts of the Apostles, written by St. Luke. 
Fourteen Epistles of Saint Paul Apostle. 
Epistle to the Romans. 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Epistle to the Galatians. 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Epistle to the Philippians. 
Epistle to the Colossians. 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
Epistle to the Timothy. 
Epistle to the Titus. 

Epistle to the Philemon. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Epistle of St. James. 
Epistle of St. Peter. 
Epistle of St. John. 
Epistle of St. Jude. 

The Apocalypse or Revelations of St. John. 

The writings of these Apostles and Evangelists form the 
New Testament. 


SYMBOLS OF THE EVANGELISTS. 


St. Matthew, as a Young Man, because his Gospel opens 
with the recording the human generation of Christ. 

St. Mark, as a Lion, because His Gospel begins with St. 
John Baptist in the desert, and treats of the Kingship of 
Christ. The lion is king of beasts. 

St. Luke, as an Ox, because he threats of the priesthood 
of Christ, and the ox was offered in sacrifice to God by 
the Priest. 

St. John, as an Eagle, because he soars unto the Di- 


vinity. 
FALL OF JERUSALEM. 


During forty years after te death of Our Lord, the Jews 
continued to persecute the Christians, but they themselves 
were constantly treated with great cruelty by the Roman 
Governors. At last an awful day came, when the punish- 
ment fortold by Our Savior overtook the guilty nation. 
According to Josephus, the Jewish historian, the Jews rose 
against their harsh Roman rulers, and massacred a great 
number of soldiers. A terrible and bloody revenge was 
taken by the Romans. A large army commanded by Ves- 
pasion and his son Titus was sent against Palestine, and 
gradually the cities on their route fell. The Jews fought 
among themselves, and after two years of struggle, famine 
overtook them, just as the Romans under Titus began the 
siege of Jerusalem. Titus, drawing his army close around 
the city, unconsciously fulfilled Our Lord’s words: “And 
when you shall see Jerusalem compassed about with an 
army, then know that the desolation thereof is at hand.” 
(St. Luke, XXI, 20.) 

All the Jews captured were crucified outside the city 
walls, while within the city the mulitiude suffered from the 
most cruel famine. In spite of these calamities, daily 
sacrifices were offered in the Temple, until after a siege of 
five months, the Romans succeeded in capturing the fort, 
called Antonia, that overlooked the Temple. Thousands 
took refuge in the Holy Place, which Titus ordered to be 
spared; but a soldier threw into the interior a flaming 
brand which at once set it on fire. Thus the Temple was 
destroyed and a terrible massacre followed. It is esti- 
mated that nearly a million persons perished in the siege. 
Jerusalem was leveled to the ground as Our Blessed Lord 
had fortold. -From that day to this the Jews have had no 
Sovereign, no Temple, no nation. 
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PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


I. The Jews. The first persecution against the Church 
was waged by the Jews. The Council ordered the disciples 
to be imprisoned, forbade them to preach the Gospel, had 
them scourged, and sent Jewish minions into every town 
and district to bring the Faithful in chains to Jerusalem. 
They stoned St. Stephen, put to death St. James the 
Greater, and St. James the Less; incited the heathen mob 
at Lystra to stone St. Paul. The instruments chosen by 
God to inflict punishment on the Jews were the Romans, 
and thus was avenged the blood of the Prophets, as well 
as that of the world’s Redeemer and of His Saints. 

II. The Pagans. The pagans lived only for pleasure. 
Vice was defied in its most repulsive forms. Poverty was 
deemed a crime. More than half the population consisted 
of slaves, who were treated as mere animals. 

The Christians did the contrary of all this. They imi- 
tated Our Blessed Lord, who became poor for us. They 
helped all those who were suffering from want and pov- 
erty. They lived mortified lives. This brought down on 
them the anger of the rulers and the mockery and insults 
of the priests of the false gods. The Christians being re- 
quired to sacrifice to the heathen divinities, refused to be 
guilty of such gross idolatry, and this refusal led to the 
Ten General Persecutions. 


MEANING OF CONFESSOR? MARTYR? 
CONFESSOR is derived from the Latin word “con- 


fiteri,” to confess, or profess, and was a title of honor 
given to brave champions of the Faith, who had confessed 
Christ publicly in time of persecution, and had been 
punished with imprisonment, torture, exile, or labor in the 
mines, remaining faithful in their confession until the end 
of their lives. 

MARTYR originally came from the Greek meant 
“Witness.” But by degrees in the first age of the Church 
the term martyr came to be exclusively applied to those 
who had died for the Faith. 

The distinction between martyr and confessor is trace- 
able to the latter part of the second century. By the mid- 
dle of the fourth century, the title “martyr” was reserved 
everywhere for those who had actually suffered death for 
the Faith. 


FATE OF THE PERSECUTORS. 


Nero stabbed himself. 

Domitian was assassinated. 
Hadrian became insane. 

Marcus Aurelius starved to death. 
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Septimus Severus, whose life had been attempted by his 
only son, died in despair. 

Decius ended miserably in a swamp, during a battle with 
the Goths. 

Valerian was taken prisoner by Sapor, King of Persia, 
who flayed him alive. 

Maximin was drowned in the Tiber. 

Diocletian starved himself to death. 

So great and general was the bloodshed in the tenth and 
last persecution that Diocletian had a coin struck bearing 
this inscription, “Diocletian, Emperor, destroyed the 
Christian name.” 

How vain are the thoughts and words of men, is proved 
by the fact that in 312 A. D., Constantine having seen a 
vision wherein he saw a cross, and these words, “In hoc 
signo vinses,” he had his warriors carry Christ’s Mono- 
gram on their shields, and so conquered Maxentius, the 
tyrant. In 313 A. D. Constantine issued the Edict of 
Milan, by which he allowed the Christian worship through- 
out the empire. He himself received baptism before his 
death. 

Thus after three hundred years of cruel persecution, the 
Christian Religion triumphed over the then most powerful 
Empire of the world, thus verifying the words “The Blood 
of the Martyr Became the Seed of Christians.” 


A CATECHISM OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 

Why do the Catholics of the United States maintain at 
their own expense a school system in which are instructed 
annually 1,981,051 pupils? The answer to this and to 
hundreds of other questions pertinent to the history, organi- 
zation and administration of the Catholic school system in the 
United States will be found in “A Catechism of Catholic 
Education,” issued by the Bureau of Education, of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The pamplet of 98 pages is by 
Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D. Ph. D., Executive Secretary. 

All who are interested in Catholic education should send 
for copies of this book. Containing as it does the latest 
statistics showing the cost of the schools and their growth 
and usefulness, its possession will enable Catholics to refute 
erroneous statements put into circulation by their enemies. 
What it shows regarding the powerful influence of the Catho- 
lic schools as an agency for the promotion of loyal Ameri- 
canism is worthy of wide circulation, especially at a time 
when narrow and bigoted groups are assailing Catholic 
schools in several States of the Union. 


TEN GENERAL PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 





| 
No,| Emperors | Date Countries 
| ° 
1 | Nero | 64-68 Rome 
2 | Domitian | 95-96 Rome 
= | | 
2 | Trajan-Hadrian | 106-117 | Rome 
4 | Marcus Aurelius | 161-180 | Rome, Asia Minor 
| | Gaul 
5 | Septimius Severus | 202-211 | Africa 
| Gaul 
| ; Rome 
6 | Maximin | 235-238 | Rome 
7 | Decius 249-251 | Rome 
| 
8 | Valerian 257-260 | Rome 
| Africa 
9 | Aurelian 274-275 | Rome 
| Gaul 
10 | Diocletian | 303-305 | Rome 
“Era of Martyrs | Gaul 
| Spain 
| Africa 








Prominent Martyrs 


Sts. Peter, Paul, and Anndrew. 

St. John Evangelist, Flavius Clemens, cousin of Domi- 
tian, the two Domitillas, niece and grand-niece of 
Domitian. 

Sts. Simeon, Ignatius of Antioch Symphorosa and her 
seven sons. 

St. Felicitas and her seven sons, St. Justin and his disci- 
ples. “The Thundering Legion” obtained rain through 
prayer. 

St. Polycarp of Smyrna, St. Symphorian, and St. Blan- 
dina. 

Sts. Perpetua, Felicitas, Leonidas. 

St. Irenaeus. 

Sts. Cecilia, Valerian, Tiburtius. 

Popes Sts. Pontianus, and Antherus. Directed chiefly 
against the clergy. 

Pope St. Flavian, St. Alexander of Jerusalem, and St. 
Agatha. 

Pope Sixtus II, St. Lawrence, St. Cyrille. 

St. Cyprian of Carthage. At Utica, in Africa, one hun- 
dred and fifty-three Christians were cast alive into pits 
covered with quicklime. Their relics are known as the 
white mass—“massa candida”. 

St. Felix, Bishop of Rome. 

St. Denis, Bishop of Paris. 

Sts. Sebastian, Agnes, and Januarius. St. Maurice and 
the Theban Legion. Sts. Eulalia and Lucy. St. Cath- 
erine of Alexandria. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


While listening, one day, this summer, 
to a “talk” on “How to Teach Geog- 
raphy”, a talk that veered more on the 
lines of why and how the authors wrote 
the text-book, a talk that perhaps was 
interesting to the teachers, our mind 
drifted away for a few moments and we 
began to recall how we have been im- 
pressed with the conviction of late years, 
that too many of the text-books of Ge- 
ography verge on History. Most modern 
grammars are books of rhetoric, and in 
a similar way too many geographies are 
histories. After the talk, we mentioned 
our conviction to a teacher, who is al- 
ways wary about new systems, etc. The 
answer was made: “Some truth in what 
you say, but I am convinced that the 
old gentleman, who glanced through a 
modern text-book of Geography was not 
far astray, when he remarked: ‘Big 
book for boys and girls; nice pictures; 
looks like a photo of a Zoo-Zoo or a 
menagerie; might be of use to big hunt- 
ers like Roosevelt that like to go hunting 
for big game in Africa or South Amer- 
ica. ” 

Our conversation drifted along until 
we came to the subject of the difficulty 
of making the text of any school book 
so simple that the child will not fail to 
grasp the meaning, and this little inci- 
dent was used as a proof of the diffi- 
culty. A rather bright girl pupil, who 
seemed to take more than ordinary in- 
terest in the study of Geography, re- 
marked to her teacher, one day, that 
when she became a woman, she was go- 
ing to go to Europe and see all these 
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lands and cities, that she had been read- 
ing about, but she added: “I don’t want 
to go to Holland.” The teacher asked 
the reason why. The child replied: “Be- 
cause the book says, Holland is a low- 
lying country.” 


Father P. M. Stief, Superintendent of 
Schools in the diocese of Harrisburg, 
Pa., is of the opinion that our schools, 
to use his words: “are missing a cog 
somewhere.” He claims, and there is 
much truth in what he says, that: 
“While a large proportion of the boys 
and girls who leave our schools yearly 
are of solid character, yet there are all 
too many who are not a credit to us. 
These latter seem to fall largely into 
two opposite classes: those who are too 
timid, too docile, too weak-kneed, al- 
most too cowardly, I would say; and 
those who, on leaving us, soon throw to 
the winds all respect for law and de- 
cency, who have little regard for God 
and His Church and are a living dis- 
grace to the school that reared them.” 

He claims that: “we depend too much 
on the external acts of religion, for in- 
stance, bows, genuflections, set-times for 
prayers, compulsory attendance at daily 
Mass, the group practice for children’s 
confessions, etc. Whilst all these prac- 
tices are invaluable in that they develop 
habits which make the performance of 
religious duties somewhat easier in later 
life, yet they may, and doubtless often 
do, become meaningless and automatic, 
unless they are made to strengthen the 
will and thereby to develop real will- 
habits that are so necessary if our men 
and women are to do the right things 
at all times and under all circum- 
stances,” 

We called the attention of a practical 
old pastor to this conviction of Father 
Stief and asked his opinion. “I pre- 
sume,” he replied, “that Father Stief, 
like most of all pastors has now and 
then felt keenly the conduct of his boys 
and girls, I mean those who formerly 
were pupils of the parish school. Not 
more than an hour ago I passed on the 
street, a young woman who, a few years 
since was one of our star scholars, in 
fact some of her companions felt assured 
that eventually she would become a reli- 
gious. One of her school friends used 
to say, “Would it not be a happy thing 
if she should go to the convent, and in 
time come back here and teach our chil- 
dren?” Children often build such castles 
in the air. The sordid story ends this 
way. That girl went off the other day 
and was married out of the church and 
of course to a non-Catholic, and he a 
divorced man of only a few weeks. 

Here is another rather laughable inci- 
dent. Some time ago we had a boy in 
school, who, while in school, never gave 
any trouble, but he would play truant 
very often. One day he was missed and 
in a few days, the police of a nearby 
city picked him up and returned him to 
his home. Some days after this, I was 
on a short railroad journey and met a 
non-Catholic acquaintance who, after 
passing a few remarks, said: ‘Father, 
I have a good joke to tell you and the 
best of it is that it is at your expense. 
As you know I am Police Judge of our 
city, and the other day a lad was up be- 
fore me for vagrancy. He did not look 
very hardened, and I asked him where 
was his home. He gave me the name of 
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your town. For a moment, I reflected 
as to whether I knew anyone in that 
place and at once your name came to 
ind. I asked the lad did he know a 
clergyman in his home town, giving your 
name. At once he smiled and replied: 
“Yes, Sir, I goes to his school.” Not 
very good grammar, but enough for the 
Judge to have his fun at my expense. 
However he was a man of common 
sense and did not draw any invidious 
conclusion from the incident. However 
Father Stief touches a subpect that is 
worthy of consideration, and one which 
might well be made the subject of a 
paper at the next meeting of the Catho- 
lic National Educational Association. 


Henry Ford has been such a success 
in his way, that any suggestion from 
him on almost any subject receives a 
hearing. He has some ideas about 
modern education and remarks: “There 
were a lot of educational fads we did 
not learn in the old McGuffey days, and 
there were a lot of facts that were not 
stuffed into our heads, but there was 
one thing we did learn and it was this: 
there is such a thing as character. As 
you turn over the school readers of the 
day, that note is lacking. They seem 
afraid of it. Our education has become 
morally colorless. The moral element 
has been smothered. This fact, of 
course, is the last indictment against the 
common run of schools. If the schools 
only turned out boys and girls, young 
men and women, strongly equipped with 
at least a sense of the ideals of charac- 
ter, all the rest could easily be cared 
for.” 

He is firmly convinced that our mod- 
ern system of education—of course that 
in the public schools—has a strong ten- 
dency to make our youth hostile to man- 
ual labor and thus puts the plea for the 
boy: 

“*The dangerous age” for a boy is 
that period when the school is through 
with him, having told him everything 
but how to get a start in life, and prac- 
tical life looks at him askance. The 
truth is, we have left no place for the 
boy. We have refused to give him a 
hand-hold on life at a time when his 
development urges him to get that hand- 
hold. We have forced him to pursue 
a course which if it does not unfit him 
for his part, at least does not fit him 
for it. The result is that, to many, 
study becomes abhorrent in youth, and 
work becomes abhorrent in maturity. 
Instincts thwarted at both periods be- 


‘come obstructions all the way through. 


Freedom is an essential element in life; 
freedom with discipline is consistent; 
freedom with repression is not.” 

It seems as if we all could say Amen 
to that. 


A whole library could hardly contain 
the many words and articles that were 
put before the reading world as to the 
great good to be accomplished in our 
insular dependencies by the introduction 
of the American system of public 
schools. Above all it was destined to 
change the face of Cuba. Behold the 
latest news from that neighbor, that a 
friend who with me spent some days in 
that isle, shortly after American inter- 
vention under General Wood, furnishes: 

“Tlliteracy among the white Cubans 

(Continued on Page 224) 
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Millions of Children 


are returning to school this fall to enjoy 
the seetign being brought them by 


A LISTENING LESSON 





the Victrola and 
Victor Records 


No article of school room equipment has 
entered school systems with such phenom- 
enal rapidity as the Victrola. It is indispen- 
sable in the modern, well-balanced school. 


Is your school abreast 
of the times? 


The Victrola not only brings the world’s 
greatest artists into the school room. It 
brings the best music for marching, folk- 
dancing, penmanship, calisthenics, all 
rhythm drills, and English and history cor- 


: relations. 
2™ Grade, Hosmer School, “ 
aren sea oe These recent Victor Records should 





Fascinating Instrumental Rhythms 
(1) Ran, Run, Run (2) Jumping 
(3) Running Game (4) Air de 
18840) Batiet (Waltzes 1, 2 and 3 
(Brahms) 


Victor 
Orchestra 


(1) Boating on the Lake 
(2) Skating (3) Walzer 

18852 (4) March Victor 
y La Bergeronette (2) Waltz ( Orchestra 
(3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque 
(5) Le Secret 
(1) To a Humming- Bird (2) El- 
fenspiel (3) The Witch (4) 

18853 March of the Tin Soldiers Victor 
(1) Knight of the Hobby-Horse ( Orchestra 

(2 The Clock (3) Postillion (4) 


Peasants’ Dance 


Charming Songs for Kindergarten 


and Primary Grades 
(1) The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy 
(3) Little Chickens and Snow 
18886) Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold 
Fish (6) Bow-wow-wow 


Alice 


Green 


For further information, consult any dealer in Victor Products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 








be in your school record library 


(1) Sing, Bluebird, sing (2) The But - 
Alice 


Green 


18886 terfly (3) Robin Redbreast (4) 
Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow (6) The 
Woodpecker (7) Jacky Frost 
(1) The Wild Wind (2) The Rain- 
bow (3) Happy Thought (4) Now 
it is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, 

18887 < Little Star (6) The Dolly oan 

(1) God Loves Me (2) A Christmas 
Lullaby (3) Evening Prayer (4) 
Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 


Two Quaint Folk Ballads 


Barbara Allen (Scotch) O No, \ Royal 
45310 { john (English) Dadmun 


Delightful Songs by Grieg 


Solvejg’ s Cradle Song From ‘‘Peer 
45321 Gynt’’) The First Primrose (2) 
Rohe 


Letzte 
Marsh 


Masterful Shakespeare Interpretations 


74704 § Taming of the Shrew—Part I ) E.H. Sothern 
74705 | Taming of the Shrew—Part Il f JaliaMarlowe 
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EUGENE FIELD DAY. 
By Mary Eleanor Mustain. 


(Eugene Field’s birthday falls on Sept. 2, but as the schools are 
clesed on this date, the observance takes place on any designated day in 
October.) 


Eugene Field was truly the “Poet of Childhood”; his 
mother died when he was a very small child; he was raised 
by his aunt, Mary French Field, whom he loved devotedly. 
His first book of poems was dedicated to her in the follow- 
ing beautiful lines: 

A dying mother gave to you 

Her child a many years ago; 

How in your gracious love he grew, 

You know, dear patient heart, you know. 


The mother’s child you fostered then 
Salutes you now and bids you take 
These little children of his pen 

And love them for the author’s sake. 


To you I dedicate this book, 

And, as you read it line by line; 
Upon its faults as kindly look 

As you: have always looked on mine. 


Tardy the offering is and weak;— 
Yet were I happy if I knew 
These children had the power to speak 
My love and gratitude to you. 
Some Anecdotes of Eugene Field:—By a Class. 
First Child:— 

Qld friends tell many ‘anecdotés of Eugene Field. One 
of these deals with his wedding -day. The company were 
assembled, the bride adorned and waiting, the hour ap- 
proached, but no bridegroom. At last one of his friends 
went in search of him; he found him on a street corner, 
kneeling in the dust and dirt, despite his resplendant wed- 
ding attire—where he. was on his knees trying to settle a 
dispute over a game of marbles which some street urchins 
were playing. His friend spoke to him impatiently, when 
Mr. Field exclaimed, “Gosh! I had forgotten all about the 
wedding; do you think she will ever forgive me?” 

Second Child:— 

Mrs. Field was a most devoted wife and mother. Field 
was fond of telling a story of which he was the author. It 
ran like this: “Up in heaven they had always attributed to 
Job the title of the most ‘patient man of all time.’ One day 
when a new entrant into Heaven asked to see ‘the most pa- 
tient person the world has ever produced, the Angel of the 
Resurrection said, ‘She hasn’t arrived yet; Job used to have 
that title, but there is now a little woman living down on 
earth in the city of Chicago, who has usurped that title; her 
name is Field, and she is the wife of a poet named ’Gene 
Field, who has tried her patience far beyond anything that 
poor, patient old Job ever had to try him.’ ” 

Third Child:— 

When Eugene Field was a little child he used to visit his 
grandmother who lived in Massachusetts; the old lady was 
a devout church attendant, and used to pay her little grand- 
son for learning and reciting to her Bible verses and texts. 
He earned abundant pocket money in this way; one day 
she told him that she would pay him $5 if he would write 
for her a little sermon. Eugene was eager to earn the $5, 
and wished to begin that very day; that afternoon, while 
his grandmother was taking her afternoon nap, he went 
into the hall leading from the sitting room to the kitchen, 
and stripping paper from the wall, began on the sermon. 

When his grandmother awoke he presented her the ser- 
mon neatly folded into book form; she paid him the prom- 
ised $5, and the next day hired a paper hanger to come and 
re-paper the hall. She was very proud of this little sermon 
and kept it among her treasures until her death. It is now 
a treasured possession of the poet’s family. 

Fourth Child:— 

All children loved Eugene Field; he was the personal 
friend of every child in the neighborhood where he lived in 
Chicago. When he died he was mourned by hundreds of 
little friends near his Chicago home. One little newsboy 
especially could not get over the fact that he had no money 
to spend for a floral offering for this good friend. He fol- 
lowed a lady of the neighborhood into a florist’s shop, and 
listened eagerly while she ordered flowers to be sent to the 
home of the poet; when she left the shop the florist noticed 
him and spoke to him kindly; the child began to sob and 
told him how much he, also, wanted to send some flowers. 
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The florist in sympathy gave to him a beautiful white rose. 
The child sped away down the street; reaching the home of 
the Field family, he rang the bell. When the door opened 
he held out the rose and said, “Oh, give it to him; I loved 
him so, I loved him so.” And on the day of the funeral, 
the white rose was clasped in the hand of the poet, a tribute 
to the child “who loved him so.” 


Song Group.—Selected. 

Recitation Group:— 
Little Boy Blue. 
Child and Mother. 


Little Boy Blue. 
The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his. musket moulds in his hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was new 
And the soldier was passing fair, 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
“And don’t you make any noise!” 

So toddling off to his trundle-bed 

He dreamt of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue, 
Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true. 





Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face. 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years through, 
In the dust of that little chair. 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 

Child and Mother. 
O Mother-My-Love, if you’il give me your hand, 
And go where I ask you to wander, 
I will lead you away to a beautiful land— 
The Dreamland that’s waiting out yonder. 
We'll walk in a sweet posie-garden out there, 
Where moonlight and starlight are streaming, 
And the flowers and birds are filling the air 
With the fragrance and music of dreaming. 


There'll be no little tired-out boy to undress, 
No questions or cares to perplex you, 

There'll be no little bruises or bumps to caress 
Nor patching of stockings to vex you; 

For I'll rock you away on a silver-dew stream 
And sing you asleep when you're weary, 

And no one shall know of our beautiful dream 
But you and your own little dearie. 


And when I am tired I’ll nestle my head 

In the boscm that’s soothed me so often, 

And the wide-awake stars shall sing, in my stead, 

A song which our dreaming shall soften. 

So, Mother-My-Love, let me take your dear hand, 

And away through the star-light we'll wander, — 

Away through the mist to the beautiful land,— 

The Dreamland that’s waiting our yonder. 
Memorial to Eugene Field by James Whitcomb Riley. 

With gentlest tears, no less than jubilee 

Of blithest joy, we heard him, and still hear 

His singing on, with full voice, pure and clear, 

Uplifted, as some classic melody 

In sweetest legends of old minstrelsy; 

Or, swarming Elfin-like upon the ear, 

His airy notes make all the atmosphere 

One spur of bird and bee and lullaby. 


His tribute:—Luster in the faded bloom 

Of cheeks of old, old mothers; and the fall 

Of gracious dews in eves long drv and dim: 

And hope in lover’s pathways midst perfume 

Of woodland haunts; and—meed exceeding all— 

The love of little children laurel him. 
Eugene Field’s Treasures :— 

In his charming home in Chicago, the social center for 

a large circle’of literary friends, this American poet and 
journalist had a famous workroom and library to which he 
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admitted his intimates. It was lined to the ceiling with 
first editions of classics and books in costly bindings; and 
cabinets and tables were filled with curios, for Eugene 
Field was a collector of the rare and beautiful in books and 
articles of artistic workmanship, But, also, of pure senti- 
ment, he collected and cherished worthless things as a 
mother. keeps the little worn shoes of a baby. 


Hamlin Garland, one of his contemporaries, says: “He 
was a singular fellow. I recall meeting him one day on the 
street wearing, as usual, a long, gray, plaid ulster with 
enormous pockets at the sides. Confronting me with a 
coldly solemn visage, he thrust his right hand into his 
pocket and lifted a heavy brass candlestick to the light. 
‘Look,’ he said. 1 looked. Dropping this he dipped his 
left hand into the opposite pocket and displayed another 
similar piece, then with a faint smile lifting the corners of 
his wide, thin-lipped mouth, he gravely boomed, ‘Brother 
Garland—you see before you—a man—who lately had— 
ten dollars.’ 

“Thereupon he went his way, leaving me to wonder 
whether his wife would be equally amused with his latest 
purchase. 

“His library was filled with all kinds of curious objects 
—worthless junk they seemed to me—clocks, snuffers, but- 
terflies, and the like—but he also possessed many auto- 
graphed books and photographs whose value was great. His 
cottage, which was not large, swarmed with growing boys 
and noisy dogs.” 

Among all those tresaures of literature and art, he dis- 
played with loving pride the battered outgrown toys of his 
seven children who were the joy of his life. Tarnished 
trumpets and broken drums, torn balls, and stringless tops, 
dismembered animals, “spinster dolls,” paintless blocks, 
wrecked sail-boats, and dog-eared picture books were tucked 
away in odd corners; and on his desk at times stood a 
shorn lamb, a china dog with a broken nose, or “a little tin 
soldier red with rust.” And it was from these that the 
“Poet-Laureate of Childhood” drew his inspiration for such 
poems as his “Calico Dog and Gingham Cat,” “Little Boy 
Blue,” and other poems that has made his name a house- 
hold word in America. 


Eugene Field.—For Eleven Pupils. 
E— Eh, girls are girls, and boys are boys, 
And have been since Abel’s birth, 
And shall be so till dolls and toys 
Are with children swept from earth. 
—Hi-Spy. 
U—Upon a mountain height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell, 
And to my listening ear the lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seeméd to tell. 
—The Wanderer. 
G— Goodness and mercy shall be mine 
Unto my dying day; 
Then I will bide at His dear side 
Forever and for aye! 
—The Twenty-third Psalm. 
E— Ez fine a man wuz he 
Ez ever caused an inquest or blossomed on a tree!— 
A big, broad man, whose face bespake a honest heart 
within,— 
‘With a bunch of yaller whiskers appertainin’ to his chin. 
—The Conversazzhyony. 
N— No festooned cup 
Filled foaming up 
Can lure me elsewhere to confound me; 
Sweeter than wine 
This love of mine 
For these old books I see around me. 
—De Amicitiis. 
E— Et seemed like she wuz lookin’ off into the West out 
yonder, 
And seemed like, while she looked, we saw her eyes 
grow softer, fonder, — 
Like, lookin’ off into the west, where mountain mists 
wuz fallin’, 
She saw the face she longed to see and heerd his voice 
a-callin’. 
—Our Lady of the Mine. 
F— Fair is the castle on the hill— 
Hushaby, sweet my own! 
The night is fair and the waves are still, 
And the wind is singing to you and me 
In this lowly home beside the sea— 
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ARTISTA 
WATER COLORS 


For Enthusiastic Pupils 


UPERVISORS and teachers know 

the enthusiastic interest that pu- 
pils display when handling water col- 
ors for the first time. The new medium 
acts as a stimulus which results in 
greater effort. 
“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS will 
not. disappoint beginners as well as 
upper grade pupils. 
“ARTISTA” colors are permanent, 
and are put up in boxes especially con- 
structed to meet the most exacting de- 
mands in water color works. 
“CRAYOLA” CRAYONS are equally 
satisfactory in problems where crayon 
is the required medium. 

“ARTISTA” will receive a 


Supervisors not familiar with 
sample box on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Makers of 
Go_p MEDAL CRAYONS 
ARTISTA WATER COLORS 


41 East 42nd St. 


New York 
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Hushaby, sweet my own! 
—Lullaby by the Sea. 
I— I count my treasures o’er with care,— 
The little toy my darling knew, 
A little sock of faded hue, 
A little lock of golden hair. 
—Christmas Treasures. 
E— Elsewhere be rife, 
Old care and strife, 
Upon my word I do not heed ’em; 
In bed I lie 
With books hard by, 
And with increasing zest I read ’em. 
—De Amicitiis. 
L— Lofty and enduring is the monument I’ve reared,— 
Come, tempests, with your bitterness assailing; 
And thou, corrosive blasts of time, by all things mortal 
feared, 
Thy buffets and thy rage are unavailing! 
Horace to Melpomene. 
D—Drean, little one, and in your dreams 
Float upward from this lowly place,— 
Float out on mellow, misty streams 
To lands where bideth Mary mild, 
And let her kiss thy little face, 
You little child, my little child! 
—Sicilian Lullaby. 
Story—The Little Yaller Baby, from Field’s “A Little Book 
of Profitable Tales.” 
Recitation Group:— 
The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat. 
With Trumpet and Drum. 
Jest Afore Christmas. 


Closing Songz. 





THE NOVEL AS LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Page 205) 

And that same indictment of the theory of human 
perfectability through merely human means, that 
grotesque faith in the ability of man to lift himself 
by pulling at his own bootstraps, that philosophy of 
human hfe which would eliminate God as an es- 
sential and all-important factor, is found viewed now 
from this angle, now from that, revealed now as 
comedy, now as tragedy, but always either explicitly 
or implicitly recognized in the master novelists. It 
is the source of that faintly illuminated haze—a 
thing of strangely blended poignancy and beauty, 
which hangs over the vast field of Russian fiction 
and finds its most artistic rendering in the novels of 
Turgeniev. When Goethe essays the novel form 
he teaches the same lesson of the futile quest that 
he so spaciously demonstrates in Faust. The ignor- 
ing of the religious conscience explains the bitter- 
ness of experience on the indulged palate of Flau- 
bert’s most famous heroine; and the frank recogni- 
tion of religious ideals lights with undying splendor 
the pages of Manzoni’s “I Promessi Sposi.” And 
among the English novelists the admittedly great 
names, the names that are most potent today and 
will be even more potent tomorrow, are the names 
of men who loved and reverenced the great truths 
of Christian faith. 

WHOLESOME RECREATION. 


If wholesome recreation makes for physical, moral and 
spiritual development, it tends to reduce delinquency, and 
the absence of wholesome recreation or the presence of 
vicious forms of recreation which make for the dissipa- 
tion of the natural and the supernatural life, tend to 
increase delinquency. If this be true, it follows that the 
Church, which is concerned with the spiritual well-being 
of its children and with their physical well-being, because 
of its reaction on the spiritual, should be interested in, 
should advance the cause of, and should promote whole- 
some recreation. 
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PRINCESS AUTUMN’S RECEPTION. 
By Mary Canney. 


Characters: 

FORA INAS perers ANON ROREON as, Wiccan saw eau bus nw de eS aa ene werNes 

HER GUESTS: The Maple, Pine, Ash, the Chestnuts, Wil- 
lows, Alders, The Sunny Beams, The Dew, The Hoar- 
Frost, Goldenrod, Aster Gentian, The Zrphyras, Silver 
Stars, The Crescent Moon. 

SSN 5 OO IDE 5 oa spine a dy se A wv hRWie elk 6 swe W WSS 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN, Lady-in-waiting................06. 

THE FOUR HERALDS: The North Wind, The South 
Wind, The East Wind, The West Wind. 

Ee na, As BE os oso sign buck aires sna eass 

Costumes: 

PRINCESS AUTUMN: Gold color robe, purple mantle, 
gold crown. 

SIR OAK: Brown robe, red cloak, crown of oak leaves. 

BLACK-EYED SUSAN: Brown and yellow dress and cap. 

NORTH WIND: In white tunic and cap and trumpet. 

EAST WIND: Ink gray tunic and cap and trumpet. 

SOUTH WIND: In rose tunic and cap and trumpet. 

WEST WIND: In blue tunic and cap and trumpet. 

PUMPKIN: Yellow, padded to make him look round. 

THE MAPLE: In scariet leafy costume. 

PINE: Dark Green. 

CHESTNUT: Yellow. 

WILLOW: Green. 

ALDER: Red. 

DEW: In Silver tinsel. 

SUNNY BEAMS: Yellow tinsel. 

GOLDENROD: In fluffy yellow streamers. 

ASTER: Narrow violet peta s. 


GENTIAN: Blue petals,........ Cap. 
THE ZEPHYRS: Rose robes with pale blue scarf. 
STARS: Silvery blue. 


CRESCENT MOON: White and silver. 
All costumes are simply made; effect is all that is necessary, 
and color gives this. 





SCENE I. 

This little play may be staged in the open, or in a school 
hall with background of autumn branches and flowers. A 
throne of rocks or a seat covered with rock cloth may be 
used in the center. 

To the music of stringed instruments that are picked, 
rather than played, to represent crickets chirping, Queen 
Autumn and her train enters. She is preceded by two 
heralds, two pages, and followed by two more heralds, her 
lady-in-waiting, Black-eyed Susan,—her counsellor, Sir Oak,— 
And a lackey, Peter Pumpkin. Princess Autumn mounts her 
throne and with a wave of the hand bids the others to take 
their places. They arrange themselves about her and await 
signal. 

AUTUMN: 
One and all kind, greetings, subjects mine. 
SUBJECTS: (kneeling) 
Long live Princess Autumn! 
SIR OAK: 
Beauteous is Summer and beauteous gent!e Spring, 
But lovlier than either is Autumn, I ween. 
SUBJECTS: 
Long live Princess Autumn! 
AUTUMN: 
Thanks, dearest subjects, for your wishes kind; 
3ut hearken, I pray you, to what is on my mind. 
Rise; take your places; tell me how I may meet 
All the other subjects that I long to greet 
My sisters, Spring and Summer have journeyed to the 
south; 
While my brother Prince Winter still tarrys in the north; 
Our father, King Year, has grown so old of late, 
That the burden of his throne each in turn 
undertake. 
Health and happiness I offer while here I hold sway; 
But have you aught prepared to give p'easure to my stay? 
SUSAN: 
Indeed, my Princess, I hope they’ve planned some splendid 
fete, 
To entertain you royally, in accordance with your state. 
For my own sake, I hope ’twill be a rollicking, gay dance, 
For black-eyed Susan, as you know does dearly love to 
prance. 


Prosperous be her reign! 


Glorious be her reign! 


must 
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GREAT PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Our new 64 page “Illustrated Catalogue’? gives NET PRICES 


PRANG ‘‘WATER COLORS”’ 
30x No. 3A, four hard colors, per 


Ree tmvidciuncermin en asiccme tne eterna nae $3.00 

Box No. 8, eight semi-moist pans, per 

cece Nheeddeavcnwine adawkeewe 3.75 
PRANG ‘‘CRAYONEX”’ 

Box No. 36, Six Colors, per gross.... 5.00 


Box No. 3, Eight Colors, per gross... 8.64 
PRANG ‘‘STIXIT’’ PASTE 


ek, es Oia ceens ¥etvidane oc 90 
SIM; TWD; DOP AOE. ks ook ksi eaaer 1.50 
ee ae er .60 


PRANG ‘‘CONSTRUCTION PAPERS”’ 
9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets....  .25 
PRANG ‘‘ENGINEX’’ POSTER PAPERS 
9x12 Assorted package, 100 sheets... .30 
PRANG ‘‘PRISMEX’’ NEW PAPERS 


9x12 Assorted package, 50 sheets.... .50 
PRANG ‘‘MANILA’’ PAPER 

ORI. TOO SHOR vice onic. 5 55 Saino .20 
PRANG ‘‘ENAMELAC’’ 

ae .20 

gg eer ee 2.00 


PRANG ‘‘RELIEFO’’ 


10 Colors, per 2 oz. jar............. .40 
PRANG ‘‘JUTEEN’’ CROCHET TWINE 

16 Colors, per 1% lb, ball............ 40 
PRANG ‘‘PERMODELLO’’ CLAY 

SO NE IR oi oip vtacaede ae kee«e 30 
PRANG ‘‘IVORENE”’ 

eee bis ep a h64 KAW A .30 
PRANG ‘‘BATEEKO”’ DYES 

11 Colors, per envelope............. .20 
PRANG ‘‘MODELIT’’ CLAY. Never hardens. 

One pound briekB.......2...00.es05 30 

One pound, 4 colors... ............6. 39 


PRANG ‘‘LINCOLN LOGS’’ BUILDING 
BLOCKS 

SINGER CRCR IE BOM ois. 55550 0s dose 1.00 
PRANG ‘‘STICK PRINTING BOX”’ 

Hinged tin box, 3 colors, 6 sticks... .15 
PRANG ‘‘WEAVING MATS’’ 

Made from Construction paper read- 

ing for cutting 8x8 in. per book of 10 

DNR oi ceoy cans SR ira aera is alg ell WS .20 
‘‘MANUAL ARTS TABLETS”’ 

5 Tablets of Educational Handwork 

for Primary Grades, per Tablet..... .40 


New 64-page ‘‘Illustrated Catalog’’ sent on request 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


118 E. 25th St., New York City 





SIR OAK: 
And prance you shall, I promise to your giddy heart’s 
content. 
For a grand reception I’ve prepared; and the herald 
Winds I’ve sent 
With invitations far and wide to bid all to appear 


Decked in their gayest costumes to greet their Princess 
here. 

Oh, Herald Winds, announce, I beg; have you succeeded 
well? 

Have you borne far my tidings? come, your experience 
tell. 


(ITere the four Il’inds come forward with trumpets to mouth, 
and sounds of bugle notes may be played on piano.) 
NORTH WIND: . 
Oh, hear; oh, hear; oh, hear! 
Away to the north with utmost speed, 
I galloped on my snorting steed ; 
The Maple and the Pine said they 
Would come in all their best array. 
The Chestnuts and the Ashes said—They would come, 
and bring, 
For the Princess’ entertainment, 
A Hermit Thrush to sing. 
EAST WIND: 
Oh, hear! Oh, hear! Oh, hear! 
the Willows and the Alders 
I, the east wind called aloud: 
They said they’d come in shining green 
And revel with the crowd. 
The Sunny Beams have promised me, and the Sparkling 
Dew; 
And if he’ll find a welcome, 
The Hoar-Frost may come, too. 
SOUTH WIND: 
Oh, hear! Oh, hear! Oh, hear! 
Oh, softly bending o’er them, I sought the flowers to 
come. 
The Aster and the Goldenrod, and the Gentian’s gentle 
bloom. - 


They are eager, Princess Autumn, to pay their homage 
true, 
To offer all their beauty as a tribute unto you. 
WEST WIND: 
Oh, hear! Oh, hear! Oh, hear! 
I, the West Wind, asked the Zephyrs, and they promised 
to blow in; 
They have very pleasant voices and they've told me 
they’d sing. 
And the shining stars, I’ve asked them; they’ve accepted 
every one, 
And best of all, that radiant queen, the silver crescent 
Moon. 
(Here Peter Pumpkin hurries to throne, all excitement, and 
almost breathless.) 
PUMPKIN: 
Oh, Princess, Look! Look there! 
PRINCESS: 
Why Peter Pumpkin, how excited you seem to be! Look 
where? 
PUMPKIN: 
Why here and there and everywhere. Was there ever 
such a sight? 
They are flocking here to greet you, all arrayed in colors 
bright. 
SIR OAK: 
Back to your post, you Pumpkin; Your place is by the 
door; 
As they enter, you announce them; just that, and nothing 
more. 
(Pumpkin makes a grimace at Sir Oak, and moves sulkily to 
his place again; the Crickets start soft, chirping music, as the 
guests enter. Pumpkin puts hand to ear and when guests 
whisper names, he bawls out in awkward manner each one.) 
PUMPKIN: (calling out) 
Lady Maple and Lord Pine. 


(Maple and Pine enter and move gracefu'ly toward Autumn’s 
throne.) 
MAPLE: (Curtsying) 

I’ve chosen the color I love best of all 
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To come here tonight, in response to your ca/l. 
AUTUMN: 

My welcome, Dear friend. 
PINE: (bowing) 

I’ve selected as usual the darkest of green. 
AUTUMN: 

A costume most fitting for stately Sir Pine. 
PUMPKIN: (calling) 

Miss Chestnut and Mrs. Ash. 
MISS CHESTNUT: 

I hope that my gown your approval will meet. 
AUTUMN: 

Why, really Miss Chestnut, I think it is sweet. 
MRS. ASH: 

Mine is something like hers, though ’tis spotted with 

green. 

AUTUMN: 

A lovlier design I never have seen. 
(She waves each to a place beside her throne, and awaits the 
next.) 
PUMPKIN: 

The Willow and Alder from the valley below. 
WILLOW: (curtsying) 

Green plumes are the latest of fashions, You know. 
ALDER: 

Do they harmonize well with my mantle, think you? 

Why, there’s my cousin, old Sir Oak, I vow. 
(He nods and waves at Sir Oak who tries to ignore him.) 
PUMPKIN: 

. The Sunbeams and Dew; (then shivering) 

B-r-r-r-Old Hoar Frost’s here too. 
SUNNY BEAMS: (curtsying) 

The Sunny Beams offer warmest greetings to you. 
DEW DROPS: 

And pray take, fair Princess, the homage of Dew. 
AUTUMN: 

Oh, Sunny Beams, would you with Autumn abide? 

On my throne might you sit, to rule by my side. 

And Dewdrops I love your sparkle and sheen, 

When, by Morning’s first light on the hedges you're seen. 
HOAR FROST: (akwardly) 

I fear, Princess Autumn, that I’m out of place. 


AUTUMN: (kindly) 
Your presence, dear Hoar Frost, this assembly doth grace. 
PUMPKIN: (foolishly) 


Oh, my heart’s all aflutter; 

See, see who is hear! 

Miss Goldenrod, Aster and Gentian so dear. 
GOLDENROD: (bending) 

Dear Princess, I come from the hillside and dell. 
AUTUMN: 

Oh, Goldenrod dear, you adorn them so well. 
ASTER: 

By the dusty roadside, I oft wander away. 
AUTUMN: 

Like some royal princess in purple astray. 
GENTIAN: (curtsying very low) 

In the depths of the woods from the world’s view I steal. 
AUTUMN: 

Why should you, lovely Gentian, your beauty conceal? 

(listening) But hark! whence that music so soft yet so 

clear? 

PUMPKIN: 

"Tis the Zephyrs, dear Princess, just blowing in here. 
ZEPHYRS: 
(A small group may whirl in, humming and execute a little 
dance. Then form a pretty group at foot of throne.) 
AUTUMN : 

How refreshing , gentle Zephyrs, your soft breath to feel! 

Exhaling sweet perfume, as softly you steal 

Here and there in our midst, 

From sweet flowers you've kissed. 
PUMPKIN: 

The Stars have arrived, and the shining New Moon. 
STARS: 

The Stars have arrived and give of their light 

To make the reception of Autumn more bright. 

We rejoice at her coming to revel on high 

Making glad with our light the spaces of sky. 
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MOON: 
Like the. Silvery beams of my shafts of pure light, 

The charm of your presence floods the deeps of the night. 
AUTUMN: (rising, while all stand attentive and admiring.) 
I am moved by the homage that my subjects bestow, 

As a sweet memory treasured that with-me shall go. 

Far beyond my deserts is the love that you bring 

To me, Princess Autumn, while here I remain. 

I shall treasure and keep it dear, dear to my heart, 

And oh, with what sorrow from you I'll depart. 
SOUTH WIND: 

Oh! Think not of that; in the present let’s live. 
SUSAN: 

Yes, and all our attention to the dance now, let’s give. 

Come, tune up your viols you crickets around, 

And fill all the air with your merriest sound. 
SIR OAK: 

We'll tread a fine measure in honor of her, 

Princess Autumn, daughter of kind old King Year. 
AUTUMN: 

In the dance, then all join; take your partners: 

Sturdy Oak, your support most surely I need. 

The Music swells out merrily and a lively dance follows 
which continues until fall of curtain. 
The partners for the dance are selected as the couples 

enter. A pretty tableau may end dance before the fall of 
curtain. 


CURTAIN. 


I'll lead, 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 
(For 4th Grade) 
In the soft October sunshine, neath the forest’s golden eaves, 
Roamed a merry band of maidens in a crimson rain of leaves; 
And mid ringing bursts of laughter fluttering through the 
misty air, 
All their young heart’s cherished treasures each with other 
did .compare. 
“I dwell in a lordly mansion,” cried a pair of scarlet lips; 
“In the carpet’s tufted roses deep my lightest footfall dips; 
“Oh, the curtains and the pictures! But more beautiful than 
all, 
“You should see the western sunlight creep along the painted 
wall.” 
“Listen! “Quickly cried another; “listen, now I pray to me!” 
“Years ago there was a necklace borne across the deep blue 
sea 
“In its velvet cushioned casket; stars could not more brightly 
shine; 
“And this chain of prisoned rainbows, by and by will all be 
mine.” 
“T have not such 
another voice; 
“But I’d rather have my father, if I had to take my choice. 
“He has grown so very famous, people love to clasp his hand; 
“And in time I'm very certain, he’ll be ruler of the land.” 
Thus ran on the eager voices as they gaily had begun, 
Till some tale of wondrous treasure, every child had to!d but 
one. 
“She will not have much to tell us,” whispered they; “Poor 
little thing!” 
But with smiles said blue-eyed Katie, “I’m the daughter of a 
King.” 
Then they laughed: “O, Princess! Tell us where the King, 
your father, dwells; 
“Do the mighty palace portals ope at touch of golden bells?” 
Meekly answered gentle Katie, pushing back a floating curl, 
“All the shining wall is golden; every gate a single pearl; 
“And within, such wondrous treasurers, oh, how beautiful to 
see! 
“And when home my Father calls me, He will give them all 
to me.” 
Then the little maids grew thoughtful and they looked with 
tearful eyes 
At the sweet faced little Katie gazing upward to the skies. 
And they said, “Oh happy princess waiting for the great 
King’s call, 
“You have found the greatest treasure; you are richest of 
us all. 
“Unto dust our pride you’ve humbled; what were fame and 
jewels bright? 
“Come take hands with us, sweet Katie, children of the King 
of Light.” 


(Selected). 
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For The Story Hour 


THE ADORABLE SISTER ALICIA. 
(Second of Series.) 
How Sister Alicia Put Baseball on the Curriculum 
of St. Bernard’s. 
By Gilbert Guest. 

Sister Alicia sat in the cool summer house at 
the end of the garden; she was very tired, a hard 
week, long examinations and five failures. “Fail- 
ures!” The word stung her, it had an unusual 
sound: “Failures!” Why, she never had but one 
in her life. What did it mean? “Want of review?” 
She examined her conscience. No, she had had 
searching reviews every week, often through the 
week. “Want of study on the part of the girls?” 
No, the Prefect of Order presiding in the study-hall 
testified to the fact that the students studied. . Still 
there was study and apparent studying—yes, that 
must be it. Her class, a large, intelligent, electric 
one, loved study—“Did the whole class?” 

A moment’s meditation, then a sharp voice, in- 
cisive, pitched in the common key of the uncultured, 
broke in on Sister Alicia’s puzzled thinking— 

“T don’t care, I just despise examinations, they 
are back numbers.” 

“Back numbers?” questioned the companion in 
Sister Alicia’s required tone of speech, round, clear 
and low. “I do not understand.” 

“My meaning is very evident, a back number is 
out of date, old-fashioned—N. G. 1 suppose your 
intelligence won’t take in the initials, they mean—” 

“No gumption,” laughted a third shrill-voiced 
one, “otherwise, no good. You savey, fair Isabelle. 
Oh, I am weary of this school, ’tis too straight- 
laced; give me the co-ed for fun. For heaven’s 
sake! ‘Take in those crazy kids—what are they 
doing? Playing, you say? Why, they are working. 
I wouldn’t run that way for a billion.” 

“We used to have a grand baseball team, three 
of them,” said the low-voiced one. 

“Not for the Seniors?” queried a sharp voice 
with a tone of apprehension. 

“Certainly—but Sister Ruth, who had charge of 
the team, got sick and the game went to pieces.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dream of going on a team, espe- 
cially if your horrid Sister Alicia was in charge; 
anyhow, ’twould spoil my beautiful complexion. 
Oh, girls, my last party dress is a dream.” 

The voices, the low-voiced one championing the 
cause of her beloved teacher, passed the summer 
house, and Sister Alicia woke from her dream—the 
soul of honor—she scorned an eaves-dropper and 
here she had been listening. She laughed her deli- 
cious laugh; she had proved the truth of the old 
saw, “Listeners hear no good of themselves.” So 
she was horrid! A sudden inspiration! That was 
the cause of her five failures. A new element had 
been introduced into her class at the second semes- 
ter, and that element was a group of the common 
rich. She had felt to a certain extent their antag- 
onism for herself, and her studies, but as the larger 
part of the class was with her, this element had not 
come to the front till the failures in examination. 
Now, she understood. 

Just at this juncture Sister Alicia rose to leave, 
but a noisy crowd of girls barred the entrance of the 
summer house. Not wishing to be besieged by 
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questions as to ‘the result of the examination, the 
“Adorable” Sister Alicia quickly hid herself behind 
some long vines of Virginia Creeper that had fallen 
through the roof of the summer house. Artistic to 
her finger tips, she, like the rest of that class, ab- 
horred disorderly and unkempt things, but the 
scraggy vine and the ugly hole which would have 
been strongly commented on at another time, on 
this occasion was welcomed with gratitude. 

“Anyone in there?” called a crisp dictatorial 
voice—Sister cuddled closer in the vine—‘‘No one! 
Come on, girls, this is a good place to settle the dis- 
pute.” The speaker entered the bowered retreat, 
but was arrested by a chorus of “No, no, we will 
fight it out standing! Come out, Bess!” 

Bess obeyed, much to the hidden one’s relief. 

“Appoint a chairman of this committee,” said 
No. One. 

“A chairman ought to be sitting—” 

“Seated, you mean.” 

“No, chaired, ha, ha!” 

“Attention, girls; I appoint Miss Bess le Grande 
chairman. Who seconds the motion?” 

“T back it—and bet she makes a grand one.” 

“All in favor.” 

A clamorous noisy seconding, then a tense si- 
lence. Sister Alicia hesitated; should she make 
her appearance on the scene? Her head ached, and 
it seemed only a matter of fun. She needn’t listen. 
Carefully taking out her beads, she was soon ab- 
sorbed in prayer. The voices outside, seme low, 
others high, sometimes all speaking together, again 
a single voice, fell unheeded on Sister’s closed ears 
till a sharp— 

“T say he did. I saw him drink a glass of wine.” 

“What if you did, that’s no sin for a priest!” 

Sister Alicia was paralyzed. 

“Oh, nothing is wrong for Sisters or priests to 
do, they are impeccable. It gets my goat!” 

Sister choked. Slang was an unknown quantity 
in her class-room. 

A low voice made itself heard above the noise: 
“T really did not catch that last sentence.” 

“Didn’t hear? Gracious, what ails your rattle- 
trap?” shrilled the slangy one. “I suppose you will 
not understand when I say that the rules of this 
school regarding dress—” 

“Undress,” another sotto voice. 

“in this school are simply nauseating, rotten. 
That Sister Bambino—oh, the baby one with the 
Italian eyes—landed me to the Boss because for- 
sooth I had a Georgette waist in my trunk.” 

“Did Sister Neri haul you up on thin attire?” 
asked another. “Well, that’s one on her. I wish I 
had a dollar for every time I saw her wear the 
illusion.” 

Sister Neri was a young Sister in her first year 
of her profession. Sister Alicia rose hurriedly, filled 
with indignation, but stopped as a tumultuous, in- 
dignant chorus of denial drowned the speaker’s 
voice. Then by the strange impulse which sways 
the crowd the girls quickly left the scene and the 
“adorable” Alicia was free to leave her hiding place. 

A short time after saw a grave, eager teacher 
facing her Superior, Directress and School Faculty. 
In a few words, to the point, the Adorable Sister 
Alicia related the circumstances of the girls’ con- 

(Continued on Page 218) 
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The illustration above, entitled “The Landing of Columbus,” is one of 
the subjects in the first set of classroom illustrations included with the 
Drawing Master outfit. It is especially appropriate for use on the black- 





| board during the month of October. 


7 ‘ , A complete description of “The Landing of Columbus” is on the back 
\ of the illustration. Similar descriptions appear on each and every 
illustration. 


The Drawing Master 


will assist you in making better and more accurate illustrations. 


* EVERY SCHOOL HAS A BLACKBOARD— 
EVERY SCHOOL HAS CHALK— 
EVERY SCHOOL HAS A PUPIL WHO CAN DRAW. 


The DRAWING MASTER is an instrument which enables any teacher or pupil to 
draw, upon the blackboard or other surface, enlarged illustrations for educational, 
illustrative, manual training or other purposes. Any instrument which will ac- 
complish this should be in every classroom in the country. The poorest school 
financially cannot afford to be without it. 


Sent FREE for Thirty Days’ Trial to Any Teacher 
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Even Though You 
Have Never Been 
Able to Draw 


THE DRAWING MASTER OUTFIT 


CONSISTS OF 


you can now easily 
illustrate your les- 
sons to your pupils, 
whether you are teach- 
ing history, geogra- 
phy, nature study, hy- 


One Drawing Master Pantagraph, attached to Drawing Board. 





One initial set of Classroom Illustrations covering subjects gen- 
erally taught in grammar and kindergarten grades. 
One box of Colored Chalk or Crayons. 


One all metal Blackboard Pantagraph. 
| 
One box of Water Colors with Brushes. 
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depends upon 


Use it- 


To use the instrument on the blackboard, merely press the adhesive tape 
(over the feet of the pantagraph) to the board, or other surface. It 
will stay put in any position and adhere to any surface. When the illus- 


tration is completed, the pantagraph may be removed by a quick jerk and 






replaced in its container—always instantly ready for another picture. 
Classroom Illustrations Furnished 


With the initial DRAWING MASTER outfit, there are included the fol- 
lowing classroom illustrations, made up in plate form 8 inches square, 
suitable for cnlargement upon your blackboard, 32 inches square, with 
the DRAWING MASTER. 














CLASSROOM ILLUSTRATIONS INCLUDED WITH 
DRAWING MASTER OUTFIT 
SUBJECT: 
GEOGRAPHY 8 Plates—1. South America 
2. Great Britain 


3. The Thirteen Colonies 
HISTORY 8 Plates—1. Landing of Columbus 
Nashington Crossing the Delaware 
The Visit of the Vikings 
NATURE 5 Plates—1. Screech Owl 
STUDY Red-headed Woodpecker 


Red Cedar 
Moose 
Lincoln 
George Washington 
Shokespeare 
PHYSIOLOGY 2 Plates—!. Section of Heart 
2. Incorrect Sitting Posture 
SPECIAL 4 Plates—1. U. S. Flag. 
2. Alphabet 
3. Safety First 
4. Thanksgiving 


3. 
3. 
he 
3. Closed Gentian 
1. 
5. 
BIOGRAPHY 3 Plates—1. 
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3. 








The Drawing Master Club of America 


SCHOOL SERVICE DIVISION 
maintains a Research Department in order to furnish teachers iblus- 
trated subjects upon every topic which the teacher covers. 
This Research Department is a clearing house for classroom illustra- 
tions and offers you subjects which the average school cannot afford to 
secure or would otherwise be unable to acquire. 
Every illustration furnished by this Bureau first has the approval of 
competent schcol authorities as the most accurate and representative 
illustration of that subject available, so that the pupil may receive the 
best possible conception pictorially. 


MAIL 
forwarded at once postpaid, for your Thirty-Day Free Trial approval. 











The Drawing Master Club of America 


Incorporated under the Laws of United Statcs 


and Canada—not ior profit 
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The Value of Your 
Blackboard 


our ability to 


The Drawing Master Club of America 
is in a position to furnish you at purely nominal cost through its 
Monthly Service Plan a continucus supply of excellent classroom charts 
and general subjects just as the national phonograph companies send 
out their monthly bulletins of new records available. 


On the back of each classroom illustration, there is a comprehensive 
and correct, written description of that subject. In the illustration 
above you see the teacher using the Drawing Master to enlarge upon 
the blackboard the ‘‘Larding of Columbus,”’ a subject of timely impor- 
tance in the month of October. On the back of the small schoolroom 
illustration is the description, which serves as a further aid to the 
teacher when properly presenting the many subjects illustrated. 


So fascinating does the use of the Drawing Master become that every 
pupil in the classroom will wish to help in putting the illustrations 
on the board. This not only teaches the pupil the value of drawing, 
but maintains his interest in the subject taught. 


The DRAWING MASTER aids in beautifying the schoolroom and will 
prove of immense assistance to you in lessening your schoolroom work. 
Mr. W. J. Beecher, Editor-in-Chief of Normal Instructor, says, ‘“The 
Pantagraph will help nine out of ten teachers to use illustrations which 
otherwise would be impossible.” 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


The Drawing Master Club of America makes this extremely liberal offer 
of a Thirty-Day FREE TRIAL of the Drawing Master Outfit, because it 
knows the immense value and assistance which the outfit will be to 
you in the school. 


Through the use of the DRAWING MASTER by thousands of children 
in every state in the Union, it has been demonstrated that this outfit 
is not only of great educational value but that, in addition to being 
of assistance to the teacher, it is an instrument which every child longs 
to use and possess. 


It is our wish to place the DRAWING MASTER in your hands im- 
mediately so that you may have the benefit of it throughout the entire 
school year. 


FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW 


giving us the names of the two pupils in your room who in your judg- 
ment show the greatest ability in drawing. It is important that you do 
this as our plan includes sending them a copy of the Drawing Master 
Magazine, giving them the opportunity of joining the Drawing Master 
Club of America—of great educational value to the child. 


After you have tried the Drawing Master for thirty days, FREE, the 
outfit complete, including the instrument, chart, supplies and service, is 
all yours for the sum of Five Dollars. The chart or instrument alone 
is worth many times its cost in the assistance given you in your school- 
room work. 


Our plan furthermore provides a way for you to secure the Drawing 


Master Outfit through the co-operation of your pupils instead of paying 
for it direct, if you rrefer. 


IN THIS COUPON TODAY and the DRAWING MASTER will be 
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THE ADORABLE SISTER ALICIA: 
(Continued from Page 215) 
versation she had accidentally heard while she her- 
self was hiding from observation. 

The Superior looked grave, the Directress in- 
dignant, the teachers quietly awaiting developments. 

“Well, Mother,” the Directress spoke; her tones 
were impatient. | “Well, what do you think of this 
state of things?’ 

A pause. 

The Superior was noted before pronouncing 
decision to remain silent for the space of a Hail 
Mary. Indeed, some of the Sisters believed she said 
the prayer before making her decision. 

“T think it is a sad state of things—priests, Sis- 
ters and teachers should not be the subject of dis- 
cussion with our girls. This is something new in 
the institution. It must be that class of girls that 
registered the last semester.” 

“Yes, Mother, ’tis that class. They are lower- 
ing the standard and should be dismissed.” The 
Directress was plainly irritated. A pause. 

When the Superior spoke her eyes had the holy 
expression that always s compelled } her Sisters. 

‘Their souls, dear Sister!” 

“Yes, I know, Mother,” the tone of the Direc- 
tress was more subdued,” but you know the many 
should not be sacrificed for the few. Two or three 
vulgar girls with wealth may effect a great deal of 
harm. ‘hese girls, according to Sister Alicia’s re- 
port, are dominating or trying to.” 

“At present ’tis only trying. But if Mother will 
permit me I believe I can suggest a remedy.” 

The Superior smiled—her face was illuminated. 
“By all means, Sister. What is it?” 

“This school was, six or seven years ago, noted 
for its play spirit,—” 

The Superior’s mobile face clouded. 

“Sister Alicia, I do not think, judging by this 
week’s examinations, your own class for example, 
that this school has lost its play spirit.” 

Sister Alicia’s color deepened. 

“The play spirit, Mother, is the work spirit. 
Failure means the gossiping idle spirit. When St. 
Bernard’s was noted for its baseball teams, its vol- 
ley ball, its tennis, then were its examinations satis- 
factory. Give the girls plenty of outdoor work, with 
an honest emulation, and I venture to pronounce a 
change of thought. The girls will be too busy for 
gossiping.” 

“Baseball!” A chorus of disapproval from the 
music teachers silenced Sister Alicia. The Superior 
looked from one to the other. 

“What is the trouble, Sisters? I am inclined to 
side with Sister Alicia. Why do you disapprove of 
baseball ?” 

An eager explanation followed—made the girls 
rough in behavior, accidents to fingers, detrimental 
to players, the loud shouting injured the singing 
tones, mannish postures, etc. 

Sister Alicia eagerly assured them shouting in 
the open carried oxygen to the lungs; accidents 
happened even in the class-room. Didn’t one of 
the players cut one of her fingers so severely that 
she was obliged to give up the piano? 
nish postures, she would see to it that they should 
not be in evidence. But all her earnest pleadings 
were in vain, the opinion of the majority carried 
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the day, and. Sister Alicia sadly, sought the chapel. 

It hurt, this failure of hers—she was morally cer- 
tain her point of view was a right one, because 
there was no selfish motive in her plan to bring 
back the game spirit; indeed, had her motion car- 
ried ’twould have meant an added burden for her. 
The Faculty, owing to the serious sickness of some 
of the Sisters, being then crippled, the charge of 
the athletics would in consequence fall to the only 
Sister capable of superintending games, and that 
was herself. 

“Lord, you know my motive—it was not self, 
Lord, was it?” “You might be more popular .with 
the girls,” suggested her conscience. She smiled 
at the thought—“more popular.” With her own 
girls who understood her, she could hardly gain in 
popularity; with those who were not akin to her, 
more dislike perhaps. 

“Dear Lord, why did my Sisters go against me 
when I was truly working for Your honor?” She 
waited—no answer—but the sanctuary lamp seemed 
to shine with a warmer light, the atmosphere 
breathed peace. The recreation bell rung. With a 





‘sigh and a fond look of love towards the little door 


the ‘Adorable Alicia bowed her head and said softly: 
“What You will, Lord, what You will,” and quietly 
left Him in the chapel to go and seek Him at recrea- 
tion. 

The week following this Sister Alicia saw with 
pain the spirit of gossip and discontent gaining 
ground, saw the senior girls at the different recrea- 
tions banding in small groups, talking in mysteri- 
ous undertones, evidently plotting mischief; saw it 
all and knew she was powerless to avert the evil. 
3ut although the outlook for the future of the school 
was not pleasant—she knew that wrong influences, 
or mob dominion is as instantaneous in its effects as 
a strong fire, still she prayed and hoped. A second 
week passed, her classes showed the baneful effect 
of idle wealth. In each subject that she taught 
there were daily failures. She tried at first private 
interviews, gentle kindness, and then waited. An- 
other week—no improvement in the recitations, 
only a few more failures swelled the list—then the 
Adorable used her mightiest weapon, public ad- 
monition, stern, stinging and sarcastic. Her very 
own, the pupils of her moulding, responded nobly, 
leaving for a while the ranks of the idle rich—but 
the latter remained in their comfortable sluggish- 
ness unmoved, inert. 

“Their pas .didn’t care whether they studied or 
not, they were sent to school for style, they didn’t 
have to kill themselves, they would have all the 
money they needed, why worry ?” 

But a Nemesis was following them in the shape 
of the Directress. A sudden happening and the 
Faculty was again called; a very much disturbed 
Sister responsible for the high standards of the 
school unfolded her finding. 

“These are the laws of their dreadful society, 
Mother, and the names of the officers. Thank God 
our own children, with the exception of a few, have 
not as yet been initiated. Sister Alicia, have you 
not Rose Blinham in your Sophomore Class?” 

Sister Alicia was plainly disturbed. “Yes, Sister, 
does she belong to it?” anxiously. 

“Not yet,” was the dry response. “Sister Mar- 
tha’s unexpected walking after night prayers dis- 
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turbed the girls and as she explained it, the meeting 
dissolved into darkness.” 

Some members of the Faculty laughed, “An in- 
nocent lark,—” but the grave look of the Superior 
sobered them. 

“How did you say these laws came to you, Sis- 
ter?’ queried Mother. 

“T found them on the Study Hall floor, Mother.” 

“Their Guardian Angels saw to that,” murmured 
the Superior. “Let us hear what this society is.” 

“The name or title, Mother, in initials, reads: 
‘The M. T. E.’” 

“The M. T. E.,” mused Mother. “Mary, Thomas 
and Elizabeth,” she suggested. 

“Indeed, Mother, you might guess till you were 
tired. Sophia Traynor, she is the secretary, and 
when I threatened her with instant expulsion if she 
did not explain, she told me the society was called 
‘The Many Times Engaged.’ The first requisite 
is that the one to be initiated must. be at least one 
time engaged.” 

“Engaged, Sister? Engaged in what?” The Su- 
perior spoke quickly. 

“Engaged to be married.” A horrified gasp from 
the Faculty, a smile from the Adorable. She might 
have said, “Didn’t I tell you so?” but she refrained. 

“Ist Law. The initiated one. 

“2nd Law. No one a member who is not able to 
relate her first proposal. 

“3rd Law. Every officer of the society must 
have been at least three times engaged. 

“4th Law. The members must pledge themselves 
to leave nothing undone to bring about a proposal 
of marriage. 

“Sth Law. No engaged girl can remain in the 
society.” A protest from the Sisters made the 
Directress hasten to add, “A note here says no 
engagement to last longer than six months.” 

“6th Law. Only the girl who has broken -the 
greatest number of engagements may be President.” 

“Sister, do they really mean it?” 

“Oh, it is some joke.” The Superior was shocked. 

“The President is Harriet Layton, seventeen 
years old, a sub-graduate. You have her, Sister 
Alicia.” 

Sister nodded. 

“Well, there is consolation in the fact she came 
to us last semester, and she boasts of having broken 
five engagements.” 

“How many girls belong to this wretched 
society ?” 

“At present in St. Bernard’s there are fifteen. 
It has a much larger membership on the outside.” 

“How long has it been in existence here?” The 
Superior was stern. 

“Just one month, Mother.” 

“How was it possible to keep this from the 
school with such a large membership ?” 

“Seventh Law. Anyone betraying the secrets 
of the M. T. E. Society must pay a fine of $5, and 
be dropped from the membership.” 

“Sister, you do not really mean to tell us we 
have fifteen engaged young ladies in attendance at 
St. Bernard’s ?” 

“You have, Mother. I have not had the time 
to reach them all—but the Secretary says ’tis true.” 

“Summon Harriet Layton.” <A long silence fol- 
lowed the entrance of the much engaged President. 
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The Sisters were troubled, each busily examining 
her own conscience as to where to lay the guilt of 
the existence of this shocking society. 

A tall, slender, strikingly handsome girl stood 
unabashed before the Sisterhood. Seventeen in 
years, in cool poise, in quick alertness, she was twice 
the age. Very graceful, charming in her apparent 
girlishness, her brilliant eyes shone with the glitter 
of cold worldliness; the mouth, beautiful in its 
shape, could shut in the hard line of selfishness. 
She stood before them, a girl in years, a woman of 
the world. 

The Superior acted as judge, the Faculty being 
the jury, while the star witness underwent a rigor- 
ous examination. She acknowledged the high honor 
she held—testified as to laws of the society, tri- 
umphantly acknowledged the membership and then 
stubbornly refused to answer anything as to the 
individuals that formed the society. When quietly 
urged to tell all, she defiantly answered: 

“T don’t have to answer you. You have no right 
to force me to tell you. My confessor told me so.” 

A horrified: “Are you a Catholic?” 

“T am, and just as good one as Sister Alicia’s 
goody-goodies.” 

“Your confessor told you to keep this dreadful 
thing a secret?” 

“Not this exactly, but he told me I didn’t have 
to tell a “confidence.” 

“Oaths are binding, but not unlawful ones; you 
are confusing the wrong with the right. My child, 
do you realize what you are doing with one of the 
Sacraments of the Church? You are cheapening 
the Sacrament of Matrimony.” 

“We've had lots of fun.” The girl was flippant, 
the Sisters shocked, the Mother patient. After ex- 
plaining that secret societies were strictly forbid- 
den, after showing her the harm she was effecting in 
the lowering of ideals, the Superior, finding every- 
thing ineffectual to move the quiet cynicism of the 
girl, threatened her with expulsion. She laughed. 
“All right, suit me first rate. Of course Dad will 
tear his hair, but he will soon get over it.” Her 
mother? “Ma won’t mind—-she will be glad to have 
me help her in her receptions.” 

Sister Alicia’s soul was moved. This girl was 
sent to her for some purpose. She must try to save 
her. 

“Mother, please do not dismiss her tonight—let 
her think over it.” 

“The sooner the better, I never did want to come 
to this school.” 

The Superior rose. “Sisters, ’tis prayer-time; 
this case will be continued tomorrow. In the mean- 
time pray about it.” 

‘The next day the trial continued. Every argu- 
ment was used, kindness, sternness, expostulation, 
but three of the fifteen, one of them the President, 
seemed in spite of their youth, hardened in the 
world’s lore, and in the end were dismissed, leaving 
twelve very penitent girls. 

The occasion had been hard on all, but out of it 
was to come great joy to the Adorable Sister Alicia, 
as turning to her with an anxious expression the 
Superior said: “Sister Alicia, when you suggested 
some weeks ago that St. Bernard’s lacked the ‘play 
spirit’””—she smiled—“‘the working play spirit,’ 
you know—” 
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“Yes, yes, Mother!” The Adorable one was 


eager. 

Did it occur to you, I have not anyone to put in 
Sister Ruth’s place?” 

“Yes, Mother, you have—if—I—” she hesitated. 

The Superior smiled, looked fondly at her. 

“You mean you will take it?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Very good, Sisters, I am sure you will agree 
with me that is better than the M. T. E.” 

The response was unanimous. 

And that is how the Adorable Sister Alicia put 
baseball on the curriculum of St. Bernard’s. 


A PLEA FOR THE TEACHING OF THE “IMITA- 
TION” IN THE SCHOOLS. 


By Sister Margaret, O. S. D. 


The “Imitation of Christ” by Thomas a Kempis is one of 
the great books of the world. It is a human document and 
its tones ring true to universal human experience. It is a 
masterpiece of literature and ranks among the most precious 
of the heritages bequeathed to Catholics from the ages of 
faith. 

History tells us that Thomas a Kempis was born in the 
diocese of Cologne about the year 1380, and when but fourteen 
years of age he entered the school of the Brothers of the 
Common life at Deventer in Holland. Thomas proved an 
apt pupil, noted for his neatness and skill in transcribing 
nianuscripts. This was a life-long labor of love with him; in 
addition to his own compositions he copied numerous treat- 
ieses from the Fathers, especially Saint Bernard, a missal for 
the use of his community and the whole Bible in four large 
volumes still extant. After completing his studies at De- 
yenter in 1399, he sought admission among the Canons Regular 
of Windesheim at Mount Saint Agnes where his brother was 
prior. In person ke is described as a man of middle height, 
rather stout with broad forehead and piercing eyes; kind and 
affable toward all especially the sorrowful and afflicted. He 
was constantly engaged in his favorite occupations of pray- 
ing, reading and writing. His fame has continued to grow 
broader until it fills the whole world. And yet, when living, 
he shrank from notoriety and loved retirement. On through 
the years of his long life, through the vigor of youth, 
through the maturity of manhood, through the gathering 
shadows of old age he plied his pen and scattered broadcast 
devout books. 

In studying the “Imitation” I note the traces of authorship 
running through it. Thomas a Kempis derived most of his 
inspiration from the Bible. “He likewise availed himself of 
the oportunities afforded by the reading of Marcus Aurelius, 
Seneca, Cicero, Virgil and other ancient classical writers. 
Saint Bernard, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Saint Gregory the 
Great and other Christian Fathers also influenced him. And 
he was especially endebted to the writers of the Brothers of 
the Common Life, generally known as the school of Winde- 
sheim. 

For the 


lessons. 


student “The Imitation” is laden with beautiful 
Thomas a Kempis must have had his own pupils in 
mind in penning many of hit passages. He never tires re- 
calling to them that there is something better than vain 
words and dry disputations. “Surely great words do not make 
a man holy and just * * * Many words do not satisfy the 
soul * * * Meddle not with things too high for thee; but 
read such things as may yield compunction to thy heart, than 
occupation to thy head.” Again the author lays down the 
conditions under which study may be pursued with advantage. 
He shows the greater responsibility attached to human knowl- 
edge, and counsels the student to be humble. “The more thou 
knowest, and the better thou understandest, the more strictly 
thou shalt be judged, unless thy life be also more holy.” He 

the student to be simple and 


is no less earnest in counseling 
pure. “By two wings a man is lifted up from things earthly 
that is by simplicity and purity. Simplicity ought to be in 
intention; purity in our affections.” 
Open the “Imitation” at any page we will, we always find 
something to suit our mind. In every 


experience of ages, 


our 
1 1 
Irame ot sentence we 


find condensed the and none need go away 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


By Sister M. Alma, Ph. D., Supervisor of Schools, 
Sisters of St. Dominic of Newburgh, New York. 

If there is one thing that stands out more predomi- 
nantly than another in the first steps of the process of in- 
fant development, it is that mutual dependence of part 
on part, that inter-relation of step to step. The physical 
development of no one part is carried to its completion 
before that of another part is begun. We do not find the 
mental and moral development postponed until the phys- 
ical development is completed. Each part, each faculty 
develops in its mutual relation to every other part, to 
every other facuity. This is due to the essential element 
of unity that characterizes the conscious life of the child. 
Nevertheless, one of the most deep-seated evils to be met 
with in the primary class room today results from an at- 
tempt, ineffectual though it be, to violate this conscious 
unity by teaching the several subjects in the curriculum 
as arts unrelated to the previous mental content and un- 
related to each other. Such a procedure not only de- 
stroys the conscious unity but it renders the content it- 
self fragmentary and sterile, unable to aid in the process 
of acquiring rew truths. It may be argued that the child 
needs variety. He does need variety and he has needed 
it from the beginning of the educative process which be- 
gan in the cradle but nature furnished it by a change of 
emphasis rather than by a separation of content. For ex- 
ample, the infant lying helpless in his mother’s arms feels 
the need of giving vent to the surplus energy welling up 
within him. Consequently, he executes those random 
movements so characteristic of the early days of life. Note 
all that may be accomplished by means of them. They 
tend toward muscular development. Certain of them may 
carry a pleasurable effect. This feeling of pleasure may 


cause the act to be repeated. Later the idea of 
what will happen if such and such an act is per- 
formed may be present in the mind. Gradually the 
will begins to function. Thus we see that while 


this helpless babe is strengthening his muscles, he is like- 
wise making an effective appeal to his senses, and to his 
feeling as well as to his judgment and is also taking his 
first step into the field of volition. At another time it 
may be a particular sense that is stimulated, the other 
faculties may be called into play but in this case the de- 
velopment of an idea may be the outstanding result. Thus 
we see that it is well-nigh impossible to develop one facul- 
ty without, in some slight degree at least, developing all 
the others. In like manner in the class room, where we 
should be endeavoring to continue the process of develop- 
ment begun by nature, the muscles have to be developed 
and brought under the control of the will; the senses, 
trained; the intellect, nourished with its proper food; the 
emotional life, furnished with due stimulation and the will 
developed. To accomplish all of this, the child must be 
given opportunities of expressing himself in a variety of 
Ways: in action, in color, in form, in rhythm and by 
means of oral language and of written symbols. But this 
can not be done by isolating each step, by separating each 
process but rather by observing the law of unity that 
governs conscious life. In accomplishing these things, we 
are laying the foundations of the formal arts. The child 
is learning reading, writing, spelling, geography, language, 
literature, science, art and religion, and all this, only as a 
means to an end. He is being put into possession of the 
inheritance left to him by the race. He is learning to 
model in clay, to draw, to sing, in a word, to use his 
whole soul and his whole body. 

Another point worthy of note in this connection is that 
each step that nature takes in the process of development 
is utilized as a preparation for a subsequent step. For 
example, in the process of sense perception, the simple 
sensations are first received and then differentiated. That 
accomplished they are next arranged and combined into 
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but it can never function in bringing forth other truths 
in the living mind of the child. It is not fecund. Like the 
barren fig tree, it is sterile. 

The normal six-year old child, prior to his entrance 
into school, has been engaged in numerous occupations 
and has made considerable progress along several lines of 
activity. He has been developing his muscles, his will has 
not only made its appearance but it has functioned on 
various occasions, he has fairly clearly defined ideas on a 
variety of subjects, his imagination has been more or less 
developed, his memory has been exercised to a certain 
extent, his senses have been stimulated and rendered 
more and more acute, he has learned in the school of ex- 
perience the necessity of respecting the rights of others, 
he has acquired the power of interpreting the mental at- 
titude of those around him, and he has made a consider- 
able advance in the use of oral language with its attendant 
advantages. Since the purpose of teaching is to continue 
rather than to impede this many-sided development, the 
teacher must be careful that the occupations engaged in, 
during the first years in school, are closely related to 
those in which the child has previously been engaged in. 
We can hardly imagine a sane mother keeping a healthy 
child in a chair for long periods of time and expecting 
him to remain healthy. Yet may it not be said, and with a 
considerable degree of truth, that we, the mothers selected 
by the Church for Her children, have acted, in the past, 
with at least as much inconsistency and heartlessness. It 
would be hard to conceive of any mode of procedure 
less in accordance with the principles underlying physical 
development, to say nothing of the laws governing men- 
tal continuity, than to require a well child to remain 
from four to five hours a day cramped up at a desk en- 
gaged in occupations that appeal to no previous expe- 
rience, that call for the exercise of no muscles except 
those of the tiny fingers, that yield no joy, that stimulate 
no emotions, unless it be that of disgust, that call for no 
play of the imagination, in short in occupations that have 
all the attributes of drudgery. A child’s physical well- 
being would be interfered with; his mental and moral 
health, menaced; his imagination, stifled, if not killed out- 
right; the well-springs of his deepest emotions dried up; 
the power of expression lost to him forever; in a word, 
his whole soul deformed. Such tasks constitute the most 
effectual means of widening the chasm between the home, 
where he has been living in a world of imagination and 
where all is joy and action, and the school, where the 
imagination is never appealed to, where joy is banished 
and where action is under a ban. In order to get some 
idea of the value of action, the power of joy, the impor- 
tance of the imaginative and the emotional elements, and 
of the utility of expression, let us consider the function of 
these factors in the developmental process. 

“Every sensation ...... tends to complete itself in ex- 
pression. The unit in the cognitive structure, ...... is not 
the individual sense quality, nor the combination of sense 
qualities in perception. These cognitive elements are in 
themselves essentially incomplete entities. Sensation, 
rere is delayed in the brain and in consciousness where 
it combines with other sensations in perception and 
where it revives past experiences with which it unites and 
by which it is modified in various ways before flowing out 
to the motor end-organs. The motor reaction, ...... 
represents much more than the sensation; it is the 
result of the combined...... content of the sensation and 
of the other cognitive element with which the sensation 
unites. This tendency to terminate in a motor discharge 
is not confined to...... sensation and perception. Every 
representation, every abstract idea, every judgment, every 
chain of reasoning, every feeling, every fancy, every 
dream of beauty that haunts the creative imagination, has 
in it a dynamogenetic element which impels it to seek its 
terminus and its ultimate perfection in some form of ex- 
pression....... Cognition is not an end in itself. Its pur- 
pose is to secure action or adjustment to environment. 
Knowledge exists for conduct, and every cognition that 
fails to find expression thereby violates natural law.” 
(Shields, Psy. of Ed. page 263-6.) What an indictment 
against those who “pour in” a list of facts today and 
“draw them out” tomorrow. What action is secured or 
what adjustment to environment is brought about by such 
procedure? In what way can knowledge so gained modi- 
fy conduct? 

“While the motor reaction, or the expresion of our 
thought in some form, is the natural terminus of all cog- 
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nition, and in most instances the only conscious purpose 
back of it, nevertheless, the external embodiment of our 
thought does not constitute the whole value of expres- 
sion. In the act of expression the cognition itself is 
lifted up into the life of the mind and rendered functional 
in the subsequent mental development....... Thought 
stesiarold takes on definite form in the act of expression. It 
is enriched by the sensation begotten of its expression 
and, in so far as the expression is successful, it produces 


a pleasurable affective tone, which...... further intensifies 
the cognitive elements. In this way the cerebral record is 
deepened and rendered permanent, while the thought 


- through the correlations which it builds up with the pre- 


vious content of the mind, is lifted into the unity of the 
mental life and made functional in the subsequent mental 
activity.” (Op. cit.) This is a truth that is all too often 
forgotten by teachers. They place more stress on ex- 
pression for its own sake than they place on the benefit 
that expression is to the child. They are so solicitous for 
perfect expression that they tend to make parrots and 
mere copyists of the children. They impose on them a 
form of expression from without. The teacher dominates 
the child’s mind. His will is subjected to hers. He is no 
longer free. Consequently, the so-called expression is not 
an overflow of his thought vitalized by his emotions. 
Such work is dead. Obviously this is a grave mistake and 
one that can not be too well guarded against. 

There is another gain that results from true expres- 
sion. The idea itself not only becomes clearer but it be- 
comes associated with a greater and greater number ot 
truths already living in the mind. The child finds that 
the meaning of the lesson in hand grows clearer and 
clearer as he endeavors to express it in a variety of ways. 
Day by day the fabric of the child’s mental life takes on 
color and form not only to the child himself but in an 
especial manner to the teacher. As the work progresses, 
she is able to see more distinctly the beauty of the pat- 
tern. As she passes from lesson to lesson she can feel 
that his mental warp is becoming firmer. This vision is 
shut away from her sight if she permits the child to hoard 
up truth without giving it expression. By means of his 
self-expression she is allowed to look into the child’s very 
soul. But having been vouchsafed this vision she is bound 
by virtue of her office to use this knowledge for his bet- 
terment rather than for his downfall. There is usually 
more or less discrepancy between the thought in the 
child’s mind and the external embodiment of that thought. 
This very discrepancy may be made to act either as a 
stimulus to further endeavor or as an element of discour- 
agement. Before it can do either, however, the child 
himself must see at least a part of this discrepancy. When 
the child’s inner vision is living and clear then the power 
to see the difference between the thought and the expres- 
sion of that thought will come into play of itself. The 
teacher must be careful that these two factors: (a) the 
power to criticise, (b) the power to create, be developed 
in the proper relation to each other. She does not fulfill 
her obligation in this regard if she permits him to com- 
pare his expression with the expression of another child’s 
thought or even with the expression of her thought and 
use the result of this comparison as his standard. There- 
fore each new truth that unfolds itself in his mind must 
be expressed in some way, either by oral or written lan- 
guage, in color, in form or in rhythm, and that this ex- 
pression, whatever be its form, be compared with the pic- 
ture in his mind. The joy flowing from what he sees in 
his own successful achievement will be to him a stimulus 
to further effort. Much of the failure of modern educa- 
tion is due to the fact that teachers do not, at least often 
enough, cause the child’s soul to thrill with the deep joy 
of successful achievement. We endeavor to educate 
through the eye and the ear alone. Let all the senses, the 
emotions and the imagination be appealed to and there 
will be less need of overworking the memory. Further- 
more, the knowledge that the external embodiment of his 
mental picture is not equal to that picture may be made to 
act as a spur to greater and yet greater effort, if, as we 
have seen, we exercise care that he does not become con- 
scious of all the difference between his thought and his 
expression of that thought. Moreover, the moment the 
teacher requires or even permits the child to compare his 
expression either with her expression or with that of 
another child, she is deliberately guiding him into the 
pathway that leads not only to discouragement but to a 
deadening of his power of expression. She is thus show- 
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ing him more of this discrepancy than he is then able to 
endure. (Cf. Op. cit.) 

The lessons in geography that have been given as well 
as those that are to follow are based on these fundamen- 
tal truths. - Whenever these truths are lost sight of, then 
will the lessons gradually degenerate into class recitations 
that will not only be profitless but will also be uninspir- 
ing and deadening. These lessons are not meant for the 
teacher whose purpose is to pile up dry facts in the 
child’s memory. If, however, the teacher aims to lead her 
class to see God in nature and in every manifestation of 
nature, then the suggestions offered will, it is: hoped, be 
helpful to her. 

The next story in Book II, entitled “Rock Ledge 
Light,” affords a suitable background from which to study 
two new physical features: an island and an ocean, as 
well as the natural phenomena of wind and rain. The 
teacher’s equipment for this lesson need not be elaborate. 
The sand table is, of course, a real necessity and pictures 
must always be on hand. The work of previous lessons 
may be reviewed here in view of the admirable oppor- 
tunity afforded. On the surface of the sand table may be 
fashioned an undulating plain broken by a hill and by a 
mountain. This plain may now be flooded with water of 
sufficient depth to cover all except the mountain. The 
distance between the surface of the water and the ground 
beneath may be measured and recorded on the board. The 
term bed may be given now. Then the distance between 
the surface of the water and the top of the mountain may 
be noted. Here arises a need for the term, surface of the 
water. This very need will serve the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the vocabulary. The child learns the work and makes 
it a part of his vocabulary when he has to use it imme- 
diately in expressing himself in this and in succeeding les- 
sons. Most children even before their entrance into 
school, know the use that large bodies of water are put 
to by man. Here we have an opportunity of studying 
another means of travel. This, in turn, leads us to a con- 
sideration of the different vehicles used on water. Pic- 
tures of the different kinds of boats and ships may be 
made to render valuable assistance in clarifying and in en- 
larging, the idea, boat, with which the normal child in the 
second grade is already fairly well equipped. The char- 
acteristic features of ocean liner, fishing smacks, sail- 
boats, Canoes, skiffs, row-boats, tug-boats and of the var- 
ious other kinds of boats plying the waters may be 
gained from the pictures. The terms, bow and stern, may 
be given and an opportunity afforded to use them at once. 
Boats may be compared as to size and shape and probable 
weight. It will not require an advanced stage of reason- 
ing to determine which of these boats will need the deep- 
est water. During the period assigned to hand work, 
boats of various sizes and shapes may be cut and folded, 
the names of the parts learned may be written in their 
proper places on these paper boats. During the formal 
drawing period, that is, the period devoted to the work of 
acquiring the necessary technique that will enable the 
child to express himself by means of lines and colors, we 
may study any one or more of the several kinds of boats. 
Attention may be directed to the relative lengths of the 
several parts. Here is the time and place to give the 
necessary directions and to provide an opportunity for 
securing an adequate representation of the particular boat 
studied. Armed with this skill and with a fairly well- 
rounded out concept of “boat,” the class may later draw 
from the mental picture that each one has in mind of a 
boat. This will be an expression of an idea. The pre- 
ceding lesson in drawing was a lesson in technique. The 
importance of first getting a correct concept and then 
giving expression to that concept can not be over-em- 
phasized. It is at this point that we are apt to err. In- 
stead of aiding the children in getting the correct con- 
cept, we generally stop when we have given them the 
form. In other words, we stop at the end of the lesson 
in technique, although the representation of the boat was, 
of itself, true expression, any more than the pencil he 
used could be called expression. As soon as I have filled 
the mind of the child with a more or less complete con- 
cept of boat, I have aroused the desire to let that inner 
vision flow out in some form of expression. When I 
further provide him with a means of expression, I have 
offered him an avenue through which he may fulfill that 
growing desire to express. 
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All children are familiar with the fact that an automo- 
bile must be equipped with lights as a sign to persons 
operating other vehicles at night. It will be an easy mat- 
ter to lead the class to see the necessity of boats carrying 
lights at night, and to draw their attention to the fact that 
the automobile moves along the surface of the road bed, 
while the boat moves along the surface of the water, 
which surface is, as we have seen, in some places nearer 
to the bed than it is in other places. How can a person 
operating a car tell when he is in danger of striking 
something on the road. He can see it. How can a person 
operating a boat tell when he is in danger of striking 
something on the bed of the water. Obviously he can not 
see it. Here the class is brought face to face, as it were, 
with the necessity of having some means of warning a 
boat when it is near a rock or other obstruction on the 
bed. Here the terms, buoy, and lighthouse may be given. 
A lesson or series of lessons on the lighthouse and the 
buoy may follow now and be conducted along the same 
lines suggested for the work on the boats. Here as be- 
fore, pictures will form a necessary part of the equipment. 
These lessons may be made to yield a wealth of material 
than can be used in the periods assigned to spelling, oral 
composition, written composition, drawing, paper-folding, 
clay-modeling and reading. They may even be made to 
furnish material for the number work period. 

Turning our attention again to the sand table, the 
class may be led to see that we have here, not only an 
obstruction in the path of the boat but a piece of land 
entirely surrounded by water. Have the class tell you the 
name of the body of water near to them, if there be one, 
and in what direction from them it is. If the town or city 
is on an island, have them tell the names of the several 
bodies of water with which they are surrounded. In this 
way lead them to see the difference between the island 
that the lighthouse is on and the island on which they 
live. They are now prepared to study islands of various 
sizes. 

From the geography lesson on rain and clouds de- 
veloped from the story, “Foofoo’s Message,” the class is 
ready to understand where the rain comes from. There 
is so much involved in the idea, winds, that it would be 
impossible to go into detail with it here and now. How- 
ever, there are some points that they may be prepared 
with. Since it implies some knowledge of the earth as a 
sphere, they may be shown the globe and find on it the 
place in which they live. Now they will begin to wonder 
why they do not fall off. This is well. They may also 
find on the globe the large bodies of water and the large 
bodies of land. They should not be asked at this point 
of the work to attend to the names of these bodies of land 
and water. This lesson too, is a preparation for the work 
on night and day and on the change of seasons to be 
taken up later. By a simple experiment, we may easily 
lead them to see that warm air rises and that cold air 
falls. Here we have the germinal idea out of which the 
entire phenomena of winds grows. A piece of tissue paper 
or a feather may be held over a radiator or over a stove 
and the direction in which the object is moved, noted. The 
same experiment may be repeated, this time, however, the 
object may be placed near a cold column of air. 

A lesson on the sea gull may be given at this time. 
The suggestions previously offered for the work on the 
robin, the sparrow and the Bob White may be of service 
here. On page 95 of the text, the author makes several 
suggestions that will be found to be of value to the 
teacher. 

(To be continued.) 


SUN-LIT DAYS. 
A Calendar Compiled by Eleanor Kramer. 
(Continued from September Number) 
Fifth Week :— 
Look you to this day! 
For it is Life,—the very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all the verities 
And realities of your existence. 
The Bliss of growth; 
The Glory of action; 
The Splendor of beauty. 
For yesterday is but a dream; 
(Continued on Page 231) 
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GENERAL TEACHING PROCESSES 


Sister M. Louise, Ph.D., S.S.J. 
I—Process of Exposition. 

We call general teaching processes certain means 
employed by the teacher, concurrently with modes 
and methods, to render his lessons clearer, more 
varied, and better adapted to the child’s intelligence. 
We may divide them into three groups: Processes 
of Exposition; Processes of Application and 
Repetition; Processes of Control. 

The principal processes of exposition are: the 
intuitive processes, the use of the blackboard, and 
the experimental process. 

The name of processes of exposition is sometimes 
given to the use of comparison and of bringing to- 
gether, of contrast and antithesis, of examination of 
eymologies, of description and narration, of repeti- 
tion and synoptic tables. In order not to increase 
more than necessary the need of the number of pro- 
cesses, we will not make of them a special study, but 
will be satisfied to point out their usefulness. Com- 
parisons between objects or ideas, as well as the 
bringing together between diverse specialties, are 
excellent means of making better known each of the 
elements compared or brought together. Contrast 
and antithesis put in relief words, ideas, and things, 
even by the opposition in which they are thus 
placed. The study of etymologies afid families of 
words contribute much to give to language and 
style the precision and propriety, as well as help to 
acquire a more complete grasp of that which we 
read. Descriptions, sprightly illuminated, exact, 
grip the attention of pupils; narrations well chosen 
and skillfully related are a useful diversion in the 
course of an abstract exposition; the repetition en- 
graves on the memory the ideas of which the first 
study would have left only a remembrance quickly 
effaced ; the synoptic tables facilitate a grasp of the 
whole and bring back the ideas, for they present, 
condensed and_ logically formed outline, the 
sequences of facts or ideas relating to one and the 
same question. 

I. INTUITIVE PROCESS. 

In a general sense, intuition is the immediate and 
clear perception of an abstract truth or a concrete 
reality by a simple vision of the intellect, without 
which we would have had, in order to grasp it, 
need to follow a course of reasoning. In pedagogy, 
the word intuition is taken in a restriced sense, 
since it signifies to direct the attention towards an 
object, to fix the eyes upon it, to consider it. 

We proceed by intuition every time that, by the 
senses, the intellect, or consciousness, we know 
things with evidence and facility, as the eye per- 
ceives without labor and distinctly the objects 
placed in the field of vision. 

There are three forms of intuition: Sensible 
intuition, rational intuition, and moral intuition. 
Sensible intuition is an application of the senses, 
either by the knowledge of concrete objects, or by 
the image of these objects, furnished by their 
material representation or evoked by the imagina- 
tive memory. Rational intuition is an act of reason 
perceiving the ideas and first truths as well as their 
proximate consequences, by the single fact of their 
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application, and as instinctive as we make the moral 
very evidence. Moral intuition is the instantaneous 
rule of our conduct conform to that of others. In 
the study of intuition process, we will consider 
only sensible intuition. 

Nature of the intuitive process: The intuitive 
process, or sensible intuition, consists in giving a 
concrete character to the notions taught, in order to 
lead the child to have an understanding of abstract 
ideas. We may define it: teaching by sensible 
observation. 

Teaching by aspect, or teaching by the eyes is 
the most ordinary form of sensible intuition. It 
consists in teaching by means of the objects them- 
selves or of their representation. Teaching by 
aspect is an application of sight in the study of con- 
crete things, while intuitive teaching applies all the 
senses to this study. Despite this distinction, we 
will employ indifferently either term, according to 
the usage of the best authors in these matters. 

Hence, to give a lesson in Geography, the teacher 
uses charts, globes, reliefs and of albums contain- 
ing natural scenery ; to teach history, he shows por- 
traits, views and sketches of battles; to teach re- 
ligion, he has recourse to the catechism and to the 
history of the Saints in pictures. 

Advantages and limitations in the use of the intui- 
tive process: the incontestable usefulness of intui- 
tion follows from the principle: if, in the aquire- 
ment of knowledge, the principle role belongs to 
reason, the sensible experience furnishes the 
materials of it. Indeed, sensation is, according to 
St. Thomas, the point of departure of every idea, 
the primitive element whence, by abstraction is 
engendered the intellectual perception, and it is in 
this sense that he says: “Nothing is in the intel- 
lect which has not come through the senses.” 
Hence, the intuitive process, which multiplies our 
sensations and causes them to succeed in a logical 
order, becomes a source of correct ideas; it is, there- 
fore, wise to make use of it with all pupils, although 
in proportion to their intellectual development. 

To-day intuition is considered as the basis and 
point of departure of elementary teaching. For less 
than having frequented a school for children where 
the teaching by aspect is practiced in an intelligent 
way, the child is hardly habituated to view objects 
with attention. He does not even know the name 
his eyes: in this respect, he has, therefore, need of 
of the things that he has most frequently before 
being subjected to special exercises. 

Particularly with the young pupils, the appeal to 
tuition is rational, for it corresponds with their way 
of knowing. Not only prolonged abstraction is be- 
yond their powers, but they can hardly grasp an 
abstract idea if it be not first presented under a 
form concrete; picture, parable, instance or com- 
parison. To them, words and principles are almost 
meaningless, if, by ingenious processes, the teacher 
does not lead them to the word by the thing, and 
to the principle by the sensible act which is its 
application. How often are we not forced to no- 
tice that children, even the most studious, scarcely 
understand what they recite? They utter words, 
nothing but words. To this berbalism sensible in- 
tuition substitutes eaxct ideas, presented at first un- 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


(Continued from Page 208) 
between the ages of 10 and 14 years has 
increased 15.5 per cent between 1907 and 
1919, and among blacks 22.3 per cent, 
according to an analysis by Diario De 
La Marina of date contained in the 1919 
Cuban census, which has just been made 
public. The paper points out that this 
increase in illiteracy occurred while 
Cuba enjoyed self government, and de- 
clares that it indicates a ‘fundamental 
crash’; failure of the Cuban school sys- 
tem. 

“The following figures are quoted by 
Diario De La Marina to substantiate 
its analysis: The 1907 census showed 
that 70.5 per cent of native white and 
69.9 of native black children could read 
and write. The 1919 tables showed a 
decrease in these percentages to 55.1 
and 47.6, respectively. 

“In pointing the moral of its analy- 
sis, the paper asserts that this illiteracy 
imperils the republic, for the ignorant 
children of 1919 will soon be the citi- 
zens who will direct the country’s des- 
tinies.” : 

My friend says Cuba has of late been 
seriously afflicted with the American 
disease of extravagance and economy is 
not known. . 


Catholic School Made Public. 

The problem of rural school educa- 
tion is being solved by the residents 
of Hardin and Oxford townships in 
Iowa, as the result of a merger where- 
by students from three schools which 
were closed for non-attendance now 
receive, instruction in St. Patrick’s 
parochial school of Cosgrove, Iowa, 
which is conducted by eight religious 
and one lay teacher, the last a protes- 
tant. 

Children from eight districts of the 
county are carried to the school in as 
many buses and instead of nine sepa- 
rate one-room schools, a commodious 
building houses the entire flock. 

St. Patrick’s school had been operat- 
ing with decided success for several 
years because of the large number of 
Catholics in the vicinity, but this suc- 
cess reacted to the disadvantage of the 
public schools. Then it was decided, 
by vote, to merge the several smaller 
schools with St. Patrick’s, to retain 
the Sisters as regular public-school 
teachers and to make provision for 
religious instruction by eliminating it 
from the regular curriculum and mak- 
ing provision for teaching it in the 
school building outside of the regular 
school hours. 

The county’ superintendent of 
schools, a Presbyterian minister, Rev. 
J. N. Leeper, entered whole-heartedly 
into the plans. Sister Eulalia, the 
principal of the school, is one of the 
few rural teachers in the county hold- 
ing a first grade state certificate. New 
courses are being added this year, in- 
cluding agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence. The school has met all the re- 
quirements of the state board and 
offers courses permitting it to be 
classed as an accredited four-year high 
school. 


Banker Gives $250,000 to School. 

A new Catholic high school for boys 
is to be erected at Evansville, [nd., 
through the generosity of Francis 
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Joseph Reitz, prominent banker and 
philanthropist. The total cost of the 
new institution will be approximately 
$250,000, according to the plans that 
have been announced. The site alone, 
which includes ten acres, cost $30,000. 

Plans are being prepared and will 
accomodate five hundred _ students. 
The Brothers of the Holy Cross from 
Notre Dame University, who have 
been in charge of the old Central 
High school, will conduct the new 
school. 


Complete 5C Years as Religious. 

An aggregate of eight hundred 
years devoted to education and so- 
cial service was celebrated at Mount 
St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, near New 
York City, recently, when sixteen 
Sisters of Charity, commemorated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their en- 
trance into religion. Each of the 
jubilarians received a souvenir gold 
medal and a message of congratula- 
tion from the Most Rev. Patrick J. 
Hayes, who also conveyed to each 
a special blessing. The jubilee Mass 
of thanksgiving was celebrated by the 
Rev. John J. McNamee, the venerable 
chaplain of Mount St. Vincent. There 
were no guests at the celebration, but 
it was announced that in each case 
there will be held later a celebration 
in the various community convents. 

Annual N. C. W. C. Proceedings. 

Under the chairmanship of Arch- 
bishop Dowling, a committee was ap- 
pointed at the recent annual meeting 
of the Hierarchy in Washington. to 
place before the public the stand of 
the Catholic Church on education. The 
matter of the spiritual interests of 
Catholic students at secular institu- 
tions was discussed, and appropriate 
measures will be taken to guard such 
interests. 

A special committee was appointed, 
the duty of which will be to make a 
thorough survey of the Catholic Uni- 
versity and to report to the Holy See 
suggestions for the institutions of the 
University. Cardinal O’Connell is 
chairman of this committee. 


BRIEF NEWS NOTES. 


Miss Catherine Floyd, originator and 
leading spirit in this most important 
branch of the Denver public school sys- 
tem, is now in Cincinnati, O., where she 
has entered the religious life of a Sister 
of Charity at the Mt. St. Joseph mother- 
house, and carry on her exceptional edu- 
cational genius in a wider circle of in- 
fluence under the auspices of the Cath- 
olic sisterhood. 


At the National Catholic Service 
School for Women, Washington, D. C., 
the course of studies, as in previous 
years, will be divided into five classes, 
including lectures, social group work, 
community organization and institutional 
management and household economics. 
Special cultural courses, from the field 
of art and literature, and including a 
course of elementary law study are op- 
tional. 


The school children of both parochial 
and public schools throughout the coun- 
try are giving a half-hour or one hour 
a week, between now and November 4, 
Forget-Me-Not-Day, in making the little 
paper forget-me-not flowers that are to 
be sold everywhere in the country, for 
the welfare and relief of the disabled 
and wounded war veterans of the nation. 





Gregg Shorthand 
Wins World’s 


Amateur 


Championship 


In the World’s Amateur 
Speed Contest Mr. Louis A. 
Leslie, with an accuracy 
record of 99.1%, won first 
place. 


In the Professional Contest, 
two Gregg writers, Charles 
L. Swem, for eight years 
personal stenographer to 
President Wilson, and Al- 
bert Schneider, World’s 
Champion shorthand writer 
for 1921, won second and 
third places respectively. 


Mr. Swem, on the _ high- 
speed court matter test, dic- 
tated at 280 words a minute, 
astonished the committee 
by transcribing 1,407 words 
with but 12 errors and 
breaking the world’s pre- 
vious record—and this de- 
spite the fact that he is en- 
tirely without court report- 
ing experience. 





Twenty-four out of a total 
of forty-nine qualifying rec- 
ords were made by Gregg 
writers. 


Gregg Shorthand 


wins instant success for those who study 
it because it is scientifically correct, 
therefore the easiest of all practical 
systems to master. It doesn’t call for 
tiresome study of bewildering hiero- 
glyphics or memorizing a multitude of 
intricate rules. 


To begin to study Gregg Shorthand is 
to begin to write it. You can become 
a master speed writer with astonishing 
ease. With Gregg Shorthand, Mr. Al- 
bert Schneider, a New York schoolboy, 
became the World’s Champion before he 
was twenty-one years of age. 


In the contest just ended, Martin J. 
Dupraw, sixteen years of age and only 
recently graduated from the New York 
High School of Commerce, won speed 
certificates at 150, 175 and 200 words 
a minute. 


For Details Write 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 
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METHOD IN TEACHING THE CHANT. 
By Rev. F. Jos. Kelly. 


The functon of music has 
never been defined more 
beautifully and _ concisely 


than by the great Pontiff, é AY AYA 

Pope Pius X: “Vivificare et lal @ RIA 

fecundare.” Music is to give DEVOTED TO THE HONOR OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 

life and efficacy to thought. 

Here we have a sound educa- 

tional principle. In all vocal The staff of contributors includes many 
. of the best writers in the language. 


There is A Department for 
Younger Readers. 


Good Reading in Great Variety 


music we have two elements, 
the words and the music. 
The words are addressed to 
the intellectual part of the 
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the words, the intellectual part; that is, when the 
music brings out the meaning of the words, in short 
when it gives life and efficacy to the thought. This 
combination we have in a supreme degree in the 
glorious Chant of the Church. Here the music is 
truly the “handmaid” of the liturgical text; here 
music gives life and efficacy to the words, but never THE AVE MARIA 
offers an emotional substitute in their place. a aa ae ee 
- ; ; : . NOTRE DAME, IND., U. S. A. 
The value of music as an educational factor is 
now recognized by all. It has taken its place with 
philosophy, science and literature in all our great 
institutions of learning, and is regarded as not 
ornamental but functional. It is a mighty power 
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of expression, and after religion, it has the greatest BRITTON’S REVISED SUPPLEMENTARY LEAFLETS 
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in teaching the Chant unless it is learnt through 
the do, re, mi, scale, the foundation of all music, and 
each note regarded as a distinct entity. 

To sing intelligently, especially when there is 
question of the Chant, it is necessary that the pupil 
think music and know music so as to be able to 
write what he hears and to sing what he sees. The 
starting point should be one single pure tone, with 
which to test the pupil’s power of hearing and 
imitating. To this tone another should be added 
and then another, until gradually a musical voca- 
bularly is built up. When the pupil has a voco- 
bularly, say of three tones, an effort should be made 
to make them live in his imagination, and to become 
real to two of his senses, sight and hearing. Then 
he should be taught to vary these tones by re- 
arrangment. The result of laying such a solid 
foundation, slowly and thoroughly, is wonderful. 
The pupil’s mind is stimulated to initiative, and the 
result is a musical growth which can never be ob- 
tained by an educational process which involves 
mere imitation and the memorising of formulae. 
This is the method adopted by Mrs. Justine B. 
Ward in her wonderful system known as “The 
Justine Ward Method of Teaching Music.” Note 
by note the diatonic scale is built up. It is especial- 
ly adapted to the teaching of the Chant, as it lays 
a solid foundation in notation, rhythm, breathing, 
voice-production and beauty of tone. It proceeds 
strictly along psychological lines and comforms in 
every particular to sound pedagagical principles. 
This method once mastered by pupils, makes 
musicians of them, so that they think in music, a 
training most advantageous to the proper under- 
standing and rendition of the Chant. The thorough- 
ness of this method should commend itself to every 
true musician. It is only the superficial musician 
that will attempt to teach the Chant by rote, or to 
argue that the melodic neums of the Chant should 
be read as a group as we would read a word; instead 
of reading-each distinct note of that group as we 
would read each distinct number in a group of 
numbers. 

Whether one adopts this or that method in the 
teaching of the Chant, some methud he must have, 
if he wishes success to crown his efforts. A thorough 
method like that above-mentioned naturally is very 
elementary, since it is intended for the very first 
grades of our schools. Some may regard methods 
such as this one as embracing many elementary 
notions which are not necessary when dealing with 
adults. I do not share this opinion. Yet there are 
certain fundamental principles which must be taken 
into consideration, in teaching the Chant, whether 
we use this method or not. Take the important sub- 
ject of correct breathing. There is no music that 
requires correct breathing for its proper rendition 
as does the Chant. There are many and different 
exercises that one may use to develop deep breath- 
ing and long and well-controlled breaths. This is 
one of the most important phases of the work in 
teaching the Chant. Then we have exercises for 
correct tone production, for the legato style which 
is characteristic of the Chant, and the exact pronun- 
ciation of the Latin as recommended by the Holy 
See. 

(Continued on Page 233) 
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OUR DEALING WITH CHILDREN. 
By Denis A. McCarthy, LL. D. 





“In dealing with my 
child,’ says Emerson, “my 
Latin and Greek, my ac- 
complishments, avail me 
nothing. They are all lost 
on him. But as much soul 
as I have avails.” 

Emerson here uses the 
word “soul” as a synonym 
for character. It is the 
character of the teacher, the 
richness of his nature, the 
sympathy he _ shows, the 


understanding of the situa- 
tion he displays, the ability 
he possesses to put himself in the place of the child 
—it is these things that count in dealing with 
children, and not the Latin and Greek and the ac- 
complishments of other kinds that the teacher may 
have. 

This is not of course to minimize and belittle the 
scholarship that is so necessary in the teaching pro- 
fession. Knowledge of subjects, technique in pre- 
senting them, skill in getting and assuring results, 
are all necessary. They are all good in their place. 
The deeper and more varied the techincal knowl- 
edge, the better. The more finely furnished the 
teacher’s mind, the more the pupil is likely to get 
out of contact therewith. 

Nevertheless, we know that beyond and above 
all these, there is something else needed in a teacher 
to make him a man of mark among the pupils. 
Pupils are keen, even very young ones, and they 
soon see whether or not a teacher really knows the 
subject he is teaching. They soon discover the real 
ability of their tez cher in this direction. One hears 
very surprising comments sometimes from children 
as to the scholarship of their teachers. Their 
criticisms are of course tempered largely with per- 
sonal likes or dislikes, but it is quite astonishing 
how right they often are in their reckoning. 

But this is not all. They are keener still j in their 
criticism of the teacher who has scholarship but 
little else. Latin and Greek and accomplishments 

avail nothing with them. They seem to pierce all 
jeune outside wrappings of the character, clear to 
the character itself. They can “size you up,” as the 
saying is. 

“That which we are,” says Emerson again, “shall 
teach voluntarily or involuntarily.” We can not 
get away from our real selves, in our dealing with 
children. Our words teach one thing. Our actions, 
nay our very attitude may teach another and a very 
different lesson. 

The Catholic school is based among things on the 
sound belief that the atmosphere of the school 
teaches as much as the lessons teach. The prayers, 
the crucifix, the statute of the Blessed Virgin, the 
hymns in May and at other seasons, the respect for 
the Name of God and His Divine Son, the constant 
reference to religious sanctions in the solving of 
problems of conduct, the acknowledgment of God in 
the universe and in history, help to create the 
atmosphere. 


Denis A. McCarthy. 
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But the teacher,—his appearance, his conduct, his 
attitude, his mode of discipline, his fairness or un- 
fairness, his poise or lack of it in times of stress, his 
cheerful smile or his irritable frown,—the teacher 
is after all the one whom the creation of the proper 
atmosphere primarily depends. 

Now, this atmosphere (which is so important) is 
made not by the formal teaching he gives, not by 
the lessons in catechism which he hears and the 
edifying moral which he attaches to some Bible 
story, not by the instructions in cheerfulness and 
truthfulness and loyalty and kindness which he de- 
livers by word of mouth, but by the (to him) un- 
conscious effect of his own inner life, his own “off 
duty” attitudes toward the thousand and one inci- 
dents of the school room. 

Sincerity in life, sincerity in thought and heart, is 
nowhere more necessary than in a teacher. The 
good priest of whom Chaucer writes about, taught 
his parishioners the rule of a Christian life, but first, 
“he followed it himself.” And his success was due 
to the fact that he did not merely point out to others 
the steep and thorny path to the felicity of the other 
world, but that he himself walked in that way. 

So with the teacher, who is, after the priest, the 
chief exempler to Catholic youth. Indeed, in many 
ways the teacher comes into more constant and inti- 
mate relations with the young people than even the 
priest does. Hence the absolute need, not of a skin- 
deep but of a soul-deep sincerity, in any person who 
day after day faces thirty or forty children being 
responsible not only for the book- learning of that 
particular grade or standard, but for impressions 
which may last a life-time. 

“The thoughts of youth,” says Longfellow, “are 
long, long thoughts.” The quality of a boy’s 
thoughts are affected vitally by the words and ac- 
tions and attitudes of those who are placed in au- 
thority over him; the same thing being true, of 
course, of the thoughts of a girl. 

I had a letter, a little while ago, from a man who, 
having learned that I had gone to school to the 
Christian Brothers, wrote to say that he also had 
been a pupil of the Brothers, and that, although he 
was a Protestant, he looked back to his school life 
with tenderness and with a feeling that he had been 
most fortunate in having had the Brothers for 
teachers in his early life. “Not,” said he, “for what 
they actually taught me in the way of book-lez ining, 
although the school had an excellent reputation in 
this respect, but because of the knowledge I gained 
of their simple, sincere, pious and hardworking lives. 
I hold it to have been a great blessing for me to have 
had contact with such men in my boyhood. It has 
saved me from cynicism and bitterness many a time, 
when I have been tempted, from observation of so 
much make-believe in the world, to feel that there 
was no honesty or straightfordness in life, and that 
even those who teach religion make very little effort 
to square their own lives with the teachings they 
profess. In the Christian Brothers I saw men who 
lived what they taught.” 

This good friend of mine might have had the same 
experience with almost any teaching order in the 
Catholic Church, and this I believe to be the secret 
of the hold which the Catholic schools have upon 
the Catholic pupils and upon the Catholic people. 
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They have the conviction that the Catholic school 
is doing a sincere work in a sincere way, and that 
its results will be that men and women of sincerity 
will be formed therein to carry on the work of the 
Church and the State in the coming generations. 

A Catholic layman who has earned distinction in 
public service once said to me: “I owe my success 
to the Sister who taught me in the elementary 
school. Somehow or other she had a way of making 
a lad feel his unworthiness, without saying any- 
thing to him, when he had done, or was contemplat- 
ing doing, something wrong. It is strange how I 
remember her above all the other teachers I have 
had. But there was something in her that made a 
fellow think right and go right.” 

No doubt the Sister which this gentleman re- 
membered with such clearness and affection was 
efficient also as a teacher in a purely technical way ; 
but he said he could not recall a thing she had 
taught him in that sense. The memory of her per- 
sonality, however, will remain with him forever, and 
the power which he gained through having her as a 
teacher in his early life has been used widely for the 
good of the community and of the Church. 

-Thus does this sincere and richly-endowed per- 
sonality continue to work for good in the world, 
long after its possessor has folded her hands in 
eternal sleep. 

“True worth is in being, not seeming,” sings the 
poet; and nowhere is the truth of this more evident 
than in the life of the teacher. The rest of us may 
hide ourselves now and then from the scrutinizing 
glance of those with whom we are dealing, since so 
many grown folks have their perceptions dulled by 
contact with the world, but the teacher is dealing 
with fresher, brighter, sharper intellects. He is 
associated with those who are looking to him for a 
key to the mystery of life. They are constantly on 
the watch for evidence that he is what he pretends 
to be. The religious habit is but a poor disguise as 
far as they are concerned. Just as they would scorn 
a soldier who was not brave, since the uniform pre- 
supposes bravery; so they expect the habit to cover 
all the fine qualities associated in their minds with 
Him whose servants we are. 

It speaks well for the great Church to which we 
give allegian that we can with such confidence in its 
power to sanctify poor human nature, turn over to 
its care, year after year, our young people, knowing 
that the example given by the religious teacher will 
on the whole, be so edifying, so worthy of being 
noted and followed throughout life’s journey. It 
means that sincerity has been the key-note of the 
teaching in the Catholic schools, and not only of the 
teaching but of the lives of the teachers as well. It 
means that the spirit of Him who was the greatest 
teacher of all abides in the various communities.. 


I charge you to increase your numbers in order to re- 
sist the efforts of atheists and materialists who are en- 
deavoring to destroy Christian education, which can alone 
regenerate society, and to engage your subjects every- 
where to consecrate themselves to this most necessary 
and deserving work. Multiply your schools, and let them 
everywhere reflect the zéal and devotedness of your 
Founder.—Pope Leo XIII. 


OCTOBER, 1922 


TEACHER, TEACHING, AND TAUGHT. 
“Doce me, Domine, ut ceteros doceam.” 
Sister Marie Paula, S. C., Ph. D. 





(Continued from September Number) 

It is not enough, however, for the teacher to pos- 
sess the personality of which we have been speak- 
ing; she must also prepare herself for her work. 
Preparedness; how often we have heard the word 
during the last decade of years! Many writers have 
tried to tell us what it means for a nation; let us 
see if. we can discover what it means for a teacher. 

First of all, it means study; not mere book learn- 
ing, but the assimilation as well as the acquiring of 
knowledge, and such mental training as will make 
the intellect keen to grasp knowledge and strong to 
hold it. It means study that seeks to reach the 
rock bottom of the knowledge it would make its 
own, study that enables one to separate the wheat 
from the chaff both for oneself and for those whom 
one guides. 

Such study will logically lead to self-knowledge, 
the second factor in preparedness. A teacher who 
knows herself, who recognizes her capabilities as 
well as her shortcomings, will surely stand a better 
chance of improving the former and lessening the 
latter than one who is ignorant of both her good and 
her bad points. Again she will be likely to do the 
things for which she is already fitted, and either to 
leave unattempted the things beyond her ability or 
to fit herself to perform them. 

Self-knowledge, in its turn, will lead to self-con- 
trol, and of this latter a teacher has always need. 
How can she control others if she cannot control 
herself? How let her words preach self-restraint if 
she practices self-indulgence? And this absence of 
self-control, or presence of self-indulgence, may be 
shown by the merest trifles. An angry look, a 
hasty word, a violent movement,—any one of these 
suffices to render valueless, at ieast to many of her 
pupils, the teaching of a woman who has mastered 
many arts but not that of self-government. 

The second side of our triangle represents teach- 
ing. The line forming this side might be consider- 
ed as made up of matter and manner. The former 
we shall divide into dogma and digressions. By 
dogma we understand, in this particular case, all 
that the teacher gives out dogmatically, that is with 
such finality as demands acceptance on the part of 
the pupil; in other words, the subjects which she 
actually teaches considered only in themselves. By 
digressions, we would indicate such devices as she 
may use of her own free will in teaching what she 
is obliged to teach. 

Dogma, the things that must be taught, should be 
presented to the pupil with that decision and finali- 
ty which the word dogma connotes. There is, per- 
haps, no more pitable object than a teacher who 
wavers in her teaching. If a thing can be explain- 
ed, she should explain it; if it cannot, she should say 
so frankly, calmly, unhesitatingly. Pupils, young 
or old, are keen sighted when there is question of 
their teacher, and doubt and uncertainty on the part 
of the teacher lead to doubt and uncertainty in the 
mind of the pupil. The shilly shally pupil is not to 
be desired, the shilly shally teacher is not to be en- 
dured. 
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Digressions may be useful or useless; the former 
help the teacher, the latter do not. When is a digres- 
sion useful? First, when it proves, clarifies, empha- 
sizes or illustrates, the subject matter of the lesson; 
secondly, when it relieves tension or reawakens 
interest. As to the form of the digression, that mat- 
ters little. A story, an anecdote, a joke, an epigram, 
a play upon words; each and all may be utilized to 
gain the desired end. 

The manner of teaching is almost self-evident; it 
must be clear, concise and concrete. Clear; there 
must be no haziness on the part of the teacher if 
there is to be no cloudiness in the mind of the 
pupil. Concise; prolixity tends to confuse rather 
than to enlighten, and to weary rather than to in- 
struct or interest the pupil. Concrete; in the case of 
younger pupils, one must use the concrete for its 
own sake; with older students, it should lead to the 
abstract. 

The third side of our triangle represents the 
taught. Pupils may be considered from two points 
of view, aptitude and attitude. Aptitude includes 
condition, both physical and mental, capability and 
co-operation. Attitude may be receptive, retentive 
or recalcitrant. 

No one can fail to realize in theory that a pupil is 
helped or hampered by his physical and mental con- 
dition; but in practice is this realization always in 
evidence? (If we teachers, who have learned hard 
lessons of self-control in the schools of necessity 
and experience, still find it well nigh impossible at 
times to master physical suffering or mental strain, 
to overcome weariness of body or of mind, how can 
we expect our pupils to get the better of such con- 
ditions? And pupils have sometimes to endure 
physical suffering or mental strain, weariness of 
body or of mind; they are not immune from the ills 
of life. 

The second modifier of the pupil’s attitude is capa- 
bility. Most of our classes are large and they must 
therefore contain pupils possessed of greatly varied 
mentality. It is practically impossible for us to de- 
vote ourselves to the individual, but might we not 
so diversify our methods of teaching as to make 
them appeal to the pupils of lesser as well as to 
those of greater mental development? Is it fair to 
present a subject in a way that may be understood 
by the brighter but not by the duller pupils? The 
teacher is for the pupil, not the pupil for the teacher. 

The third point to be considered with regard to 
the pupil’s attitude is co-operation. This co-opera- 
tion may usually be gained if the teacher meets the 
pupil on the latter’s plane of experience, if she leads 
him from the known to the unknown, from the 
things he likes to the things that she wants him to 
like. She must be tactful. She must never tell him 
what, with reasonable effort, he can find out for 
himself. Every one likes to think that he has dis- 
covered something; why not make the most of this 
tendency as found in those we teach? 

With regard to attitude, the pupil may be recep- 
tive, retentive, or recalcitrant. 

In the case of the merely receptive pupil, who 
forgets as readily as he acquires, one must use re- 
petition in the actual teaching and try also to 
strengthen the pupil’s power of concentration. With- 
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out concentrated thought one does not learn a sub- 
ject thoroughly, and whatever is not thoroughly 
learned is easily forgotten. 

The retentive pupil needs only to have the subject 
matter placed well within his intellectual grasp; 
once he has seized upon a truth, it will hardly escape 
him. 

The recalcitrant pupil presents a more difficult 
problem. First of all one must seek the cause of his 
recalcitrancy. If his pride is hurt, either because he 
thinks himself inferior to his fellow students or 
fancies that the teacher so considers him, he must 
be encouraged, inspired with self-confidence. If on 
the other hand, he imagines that he knows the mat- 
ter being taught sufficiently well, one might show 
him his mistake. Finally, if he simply aims at giv- 
ing trouble, he must be subdued ; quietly and firmly 
if possible, thoroughly at all events. Perhaps one of 
the most successful ways of teaching such a pupil 
is to ignore his attitude and interest him. He 
should be kept busy and made to see that his work 
means something both for himself and for others. 

Now that we have reached the end of our paper, 
it may be objected that its contents, though easy to 
preach, are hard to practice, that is true. Teaching 
is no easy task and the earnest, conscientious teacher 
finds many a danger to face, many an obstacle to 
overcome. But for us Catholic teachers there is 
always Nazareth. Let us often go there in spirit 
to watch Mary and Joseph teaching Jesus the things 
of earth while He teaches them the things of 
Heaven. In that blessed home, we shall find all the 
qualities of.ideal teaching; and from the teachers 
and the taught we shall obtain the help we need to 
be, not only teachers who impart knowledge to men, 
but teachers who lead men to God. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from Page 202) 

men wax enthusiastic over Scott when as boys they 
had to copy whole cantos of “The Lady of the 
Lake” as an antonement for the violaton of some 
rule of school discipline? Or perhaps they detest 
every author they “studied” in school, because the 
alleged study consisted solely in deadly parsing and 
mechanical scanning and automatic verification of 
the rules of grammer and rhetoric. 

Well, we cannot recall the past. But the present 
is ours, and therefore the future. We can make 
the study of literature pleasant; not easy, necessari- 
ly, but enjoyable. We can make it vital. We can 
at least keep the memory of it in our pupils’ minds 
free from associations of tyranny, revenge, ennui. 
We can, in other words, make it educational. 

To lessen the possibility of our pupils, twenty 
years from now, looking back at you and me as 
ignorant old fossils, we can do two things: First, 
we can and must make ourselves real scholars, real 
authorities in at least some field of thought, men 
and women who have a keen interest in books and 
in life and who are always adding to the existing 
store of knowledge; and, secondly, we can overcome 
the fatal and ridiculous habit of addressing our class 
as though we were the Pope of Rome speaking ex 
cathedra. Silly vanity in the teacher’s chair has 
done much to establish the rather widespread belief 
in the ignorance of the learned. 
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And to keep our pupils true and loyal to the ideals 
of their youth, it is needful that we be frank and 
honest and impartial in mental attitude and moral 
ouuook, in thought and word and work. Insincerity 
in a worthy cause is none the less insincerity ; and 
obliquity of character in the teacher associates 
itself with the subject he teaches. Our pupils will 
love Byron and other authors we teach if first and 
formost they have learned really and unaffectedly 
to love us. 


KINGS’ TREASURIES. Blessed be the holy 
vow of poverty, for it makes us leisure to acquire 
immaterial riches; and not the least desirable of 
those treasurers are the wealth and power and 
beauty and truth that lies awaiting us on the 
world’s great books. Aye, and sometimes in little 
books, tod, and in unpopular, unknown, out of the 
way books. Dip into Edmund Gosse’s “Gossip in 
a Library,” and learn a pregnant truth. 

“These scarce and neglected books,” he writes, 
“are full of interesting things. Voltaire never made 
a more unfortunate observation than when he said 
that rare books were worth nothing, since, if they 
were worth anything, they would not be rare. We 
know better nowadays; we know how much there 
is in them which may appeal to only one man here 
and there, and yet to him with a voice like a clarion. 
There are books that have lain silent for a century, 
and then have spoken with .the trumpet of a 
prophecy.” 

Do you know one or two such books? And have 
you made them your confidants and familiars? And 
do you, turn to them sometimes with the conviction 
that, better even than their learned and universally 
admired brethren, they can help and comfort and 
cheer? 

Some of them are rascally wags, outside and in; 
there is no denying that. Many of their pages are 
materially dirty and spiritually dull, and often their 
titles—like their present covers—are far-fetched and 
incongruous. Oh, I can point right in this tiny 
room to a row of them as ragged and malformed 
and disreputable as Falstaff’s conscript army; but 
they have their due and fitting season to gladden 
and refresh. At worst they are “food for powder, 
food for powder.” 

For good books—old books and young books, 
great books and little books, trim books and dowdy 
books—may God and writing men be praised! 








GENERAL TEACHING PROCESSES. 
(Continued from Page 223) 
der the form of concrete images, little by little 
separated from material elements, then abstract, and 
lastly generalized. 

Fables and apologues, whose oriental antiquity 
has bequeathed to us so many examples, are a 
method of intuitive processes. 

To come in contact with the visible in order, from 
thence, to be elevated to the immaterial, this was 
the method of the Divine Teacher with regard to 
the rude population to whom He imparted the sub- 
(1)—NOTE: Sensible intuition, the most rational process when 


it is question of instructing young or uncultivated minds, was 
used long before modern educators adopted it. 
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lime instructions of the gospel. Parables are sen- 
sible intuitions: the lily, the sparrow, the vine, the 
harvest, are only means of attaining the highest 
truths of the supernatural order. 

The church, that incomparable teacher of souls, 
makes use of symbols in her liturgy, to raise in- 
tellects to the knowledge of things invisible; and 
when she believed it useful, she has even had re- 
course to the dramatization of her mysteries, that 
their meaning might be made clearer. 

In the XVI century, Rabelais and Montaigne 
praised the intuitive method. In the XVII cen- 
tury, Comenius (1592-1671) recommended it with in- 
edge relative to the material world into one hun- 
sistance in his work, “Representation of the Sen- 
sible World,” here he divided the elementary know]l- 
dred and fifty chapters, illustrated with a cut ex- 
planatory of the text. In the XVIII century, Pes- 
talozzi (1746-1827) based upon intuition his whole 
method of teaching; and more recently, Froebel 
(1782-1852) applied the Pestalozzian doctrines to 
the instruction of all little children (from three to 
six years of age), for whom he created exercises 
of invention and observation of the kindergarten. 

(In these latter years, the Germans have greatly 
developed the applications of the Anschauung or 
sensible intuition, and the Americans have written 
very many studies upon Object Lessons or lessons 
of things.) 

Sensible intuition renders pupils a great service, 
for it habituates them to observe what they see. 
The child, however so curious of the things or ob- 
jects that surround him, is frequently perplexed 
when we ask him to describe the objects which he 
saw hundreds of times; it could be said that they 


-are foreign to him. Teaching by aspect, or point 


of view instructs him to examine attentively an 
object, to analyze it, to consider each of its parts, 
and, if there be any, to ask himself what is there 
function in the whole. 

The use of the intuitive process has, however, its 
limitations. It is justified in so far as a means 
of making intelligible to the pupils notions which 
are beyond them; but it should lead to the knowl- 
edge of abstract notions, with no substitutions. In 
arithmetic, it is only a process of initiation; in 
grammar, it goes from a particular example to end 
in the rule, or abstract and general formula; in 
morals, it shows the application or the violation 
of the Divine law in the actions which he must 
admire or disapprove, but it serves to recall this 
law; in geography, it does not dispense with the 
explnaation of phenomena with their representa- 
tion, in the physical sciences, it passes from phe- 
nomena to the law which gives its reason. Of what 
value would be the grammar lessons, in which the 
remarks that have been made, the examples would 
never be generalized into exact rules? Of what 
value would be lessons of descriptive geometry, in 
which the teacher would be obstinately resolved 
to represent all the theorems and problems by tan- 
gible constructions? Teaching by aspect should be 
only a way, a help; if it teach to see clearly, it is 
for the purpose of thinking clearly; without that, 
it would risk of being only a storehouse of knowl- 
edge without cnonetcion, in which the judgment 
would hardly have a part. 
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DRAMATIC READINGS FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES. 
How the Kingbird Received its Name 
By Sister Mary Agnes, J. M. 

HEN: What a noble gathering of birds from 
forests and fields, mountains and meadows! You 
may look and listen, my children, but remember 
that small chicks should be seen and not heard. 

CHICK: Yes, mother; but tell us why so many 
birds have gathered here. 


HEN: They have come in such great numbers 
to elect a king. <2 
COCK: Yes, all other tribes have a chief, and 


the feathered creatures should have theirs. 


CHICK: Father, why don’t they make you king? 
COCK: It would be the right thing, no doubt. 


All admit that I am handsome and clever; but the 
foolish birds have decided that the one who can fly 
the highest shall be king. 

PLOVER: For my part, I do not see why any 
one should be elevated above his neighbors. I have 
always lived free, subject to no one, and shall die 
free. 

CROW: Caw, caw. Go back to your marshes, 
and lead a solitary life, if you choose; no one will 
miss you. 

ROBIN: But we who live in society must have 
a king. It is time to decide who it shall be. 

SPARROW: If the honor is to fall to the bird 
that can fly the highest, I fear that you and I have 
no chance, neighbor Robin. 

THRUSH: Nor have I. The title, I think, 
should be given to the best singer. 

LARK: Then I should have the best chance of 
winning the honor. As it is, I shall show our feath- 
ered friends how high I am able to soar on my 
nimble wings. 

BULLFINCH: You can never compete with 
the Eagle, the most royal of birds. 

CUCKOO: Attention! The Owl is giving the 
signal for the flight. 

HEN: See the whole flock rising in the air! 
What a rustling and flapping of wings! 

WREN: We little birds will sit still on the trees 
and watch the great ones in their flight. 

WOODPECKER: How high they have soared! 
But the Eagle has surpassed them all. 

OWL: I can not follow his flight; he seems so 
near the sun that the light hurts my eyes. 

LAPWING: How majestic is his flight! Ah, 
now he is coming down to earth. 

EAGLE: I need not fly any higher; you have 
all seen how far up into the blue sky my wings 
have borne me. 

MANY BIRDS: You shall be our king; no 
other bird can fly so high. 

LITTLE BIRD: Except me. I rose on the 
Eagle’s back, and when he stopped in his flight, I 
rose on my wings and flew still higher. Therefore 
I ought to be your king. ' 

ALL THE BIRDS (Angrily): You our king? 
Never! You are a miserable little creature, and 
rose highest only through a mean trick. 

PARTRIDGE: Let us have another trial. I 
propose that he shall be king who after his flight in 
the air shall sink lowest into the earth. 
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GOOSE (Settling down on the ground): A 
very good suggestion. Notice how low I am. 

DUCK: The idea is wise and practical. Behold 
my downward flight. 

MAGPIE: Look at that duck! I do believe he 
has jumped down into that ditch in his effort to be 
king. There! he has broken his leg, and it serves 
him right for his foolish ambition. 

PARROT: Let him go back to his duck-pond. 
We do not want a king that waddles like that. 

LITTLE BIRD: Now is my chance! I will 
slip into this mouse-hole, and as no other bird has 
gone so far into the earth, I shall win—Behold me 
in this lowly spot, and name me king. 

THE OTHER BIRDS (Contemptuously): Be 
king of the moles and mice, with a mouse-hole for 
your palace! If the name will satisfy you, let the 
creatures of earth call you kingbird. Our king shall 
be the royal Eagle, whose palace is the mountain 
peaks, and whose eyes gaze undazzled at the sun. 


SUN-LIT DAYS. 

(Continued from Page 222) 
Tomorrow only a vision, 
3ut Today well lived 
Makes every yesterday a dream of happiness 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 
So look you to this Day! —From the Sanskrit. 
Sixth Week :— 
The little sharp exactions 
And the briars that catch and fret, 
Why not take to the Helper 
Who has never failed us yet? 
Tell Him about the heartache, 
And tell Him the longings, too, 
Tell Him the baffled purpose 
When we scarce know what to do. 
Then leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 
And carry away the song. 
Seventh Week: 
If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 
And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain 
Would the grim eternal roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same, 
Should we help where now we hinder, 
Should we pity where we blame? 


—Phillips Brooks. 








Could we judge all deeds by motives 

That surround each other’s lives, 

See the naked heart and spirit, 

Know what spur the action gives, 

Often we would find it better 

Just to judge all actions good! 

We should love each other better 

If we only understood. —Rudyard Kipling. 

Eighth Week :— 

What is defeat? Nothing but education—nothing but 
the first step to something better. 

What is failure? It is only a spur to the man who re- 
ceives it right, 

And it makes the spirit within him stir to go in once 
more and fight. 

If you never have failed, it’s an even guess 

You never have won a high success. 

—Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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THE TEACHING OF CATECHISM. 
Brother Bernardine, F. S. C. 


A good text-book of catechism, that is to say, 
one that is adapted to the mental needs of the class 
under instruction, is certainly an aid to fostering a 
lively interest in the subject. The demand for sim- 
plicity in the wording of the matter to be learned 
should not be taken to mean that the terms neces- 
sary to express the exact sense of the essential 
dogmas and teachings of the Church respecting the 
moral truths, the virtues and the practices of the 
Christian life should be eliminated on the plea that 
the learners are too young, or if not so, mentally in- 
capable of understanding any but the most elemen- 
tary forms of language. 

There is a marked tendency on the part of cer- 
tain writers on catechism teaching to deprecate the 
use of texts which retain the theological terms and 
formulas not at all, or not easily, accessible to the 
ordinary class of young, or even adult learners. So 
far as the objection to such texts is founded on the 
difficulty as well as the absurdity of the teaching 
procedure which is supposed to go with the memo- 
rizing and reciting of the catechism, the opposition 
to the so-called traditional text form is reasonable 
and just. But, if the objection is based, as it seems 
to be, on the supposedly unnecessary use of the- 
ological terms and doctrinal formulas in the teach- 
ing of catechism, it is not defensible on either the- 
oretical or practical grounds. It is not-in accord 
with the theory that the Church acts on with refer- 
ence, for instance, to the conditions required of all 
her members for the right reception of the sacra- 
ments, the first and essential of which conditions is, 
that the person young or old know the fundamental 
dogmas of the Faith and the nature and effects of 
the sacrament he is going to receive. It may hap- 
pen, indeed, that one may have sufficient knowledge 
of these necessary matters without being able to ex- 
press the same in words of the text; but to argue 
that this is a sufficient reason for doing away with 
the memorizing process is to minimize the impor- 
tance of the chief function of the catechist, which is 
to see to it that the learners acquire definite and 
correct ideas concerning the principle mysteries 
and truths of the Faith. Such ideas cannot of course 
be acquired or imparted through the mere mechan- 
ical process of learning by rote, that is to say, by the 
repetition of words and formulas which have no in- 
ternal rational connection with anything the pupil 
may have learned already or is capable ‘of learning 
at his present stage of mental dev elopment. 

The case is quite different, however, when the 
teacher takes the necessary pains to make sure that 
the pupils understand the content of the thought 
expressed by the words in a given phrase or for- 
mula, before they are asked to memorize the lan- 
guage of the text. Every teacher of catechism who 
knows anything worth while about pedagogy, un- 
derstands enough about the principle of mental as- 
sociation as related to the memorizing process, not 
to fall into the error of believing that the glib 
recitation of the text formulas by the pupil, and ‘the 
rigorous enforcement by the teacher of the thumb 
rule of “word for word” are the unfailing criteria of 
progress in sound doctrinal knowledge. There are 
doubtless some catechists, just as there are some 
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teachers of other subjects, who exact of their pupils 
literal fidelity to the text forms irrespective of the 
character and quality of the matter presented, or the 
ability of the pupils to understand the subject- 
matter of all. Such teachers are happily only casual 
survivals of the old-time pedagogy which over- 
stressed the importance of cultivating the retentive 
powers of the pupil through the exact and faultless 
repetition of the words of the infallible master, the 
text-book author. Nowadays, the catechist is per- 
haps only too much inclined to adopt the free and 
easy device of allowing and encouraging the pupils 
to state in their own words rather than in those of 
the text author, the thought content they may dis- 
cover after a more or less careful reading of the 
lesson. This device has some advantages, among 
them that of encouraging initiative in verbal expres- 
sion and confidence in one’s own mental power to 
meet and overcome the difficulties offered by unrea- 
sonably long questions and answers. 

On the other hand, there are some disadvantages 
connected with this plan which make its general 
and unrestricted application quite inadvisable. No 
doubt it is stimulating to the more intelligent class 
of pupils, especially to those who happen to have a 
better command of words than certain of their less 
forward, yet not less capable, companions. These 
latter not infrequently have as good and sometimes 
even greater memorizing ability than their appar- 
ently more highly gifted and supposedly brighter 
fellow pupils. On the whole, therefore, it would 
seem to be the safer and saner procedure to use this 
device sparingly and with all due regard to the 
specific limitations which the nature of the subject- 
matter taught and the individual mental capabilities 
of the pupils allow. In practice, the best course to 
follow would be what may be called a compromise 
between the hard-and-fast literal reproduction of 
the text and its substantial content: in other words, 
counsel and encourage the pupils to answer in the 
terms the way they find more convenient to use, 
whether these terms are their own or those of the 
catechism text; but make clear to them in this con- 
nection that there are some exceptions to this rule 
of choice of which both the teacher and the pupils 
must take account. These exceptions obtain in the 
case of such vital matters as the chief mysteries of 
Religion, the essential facts, principles, and doctrinal 
truths concerning Sin, Grace, the Commandments 
and the Sacraments, as also the chief moral and 
supernatural virtues, and the duties and obligation 
common to all Christians, especially to the members 
of the Catholic Church. 

In these and similar matters of instruction, ac- 
curacy of statement should go hand in hand with 
an intelligent appreciation on the part of the pupils 
of the meaning conveyed by the terms employed in 
the formal statements. When literal reproduction 
of the catechism text is thus exacted of the pupils, 
it is far from being the dull, dreary, mechanical 
process of repeating words and phrases devoid of 
meaning and wholly unrelated to the learner’s 
interest. 

On the contrary, it gives full play to the form- 
ing of right concepts combined with the proper 
verbal expression of such concepts, it calls for close 
thinking and accurate judging; it joins together the 
reciprocal action of the memory and the understand- 
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ing and thus affords the intellectual satisfaction 
which the perception of truth affords the human 
mind. Hence it is a powerful aid to the acquisition 
of the mental habits which all studies and forms of 
instruction are intended to implant and develop. 
Instead of trusting to the “hit-or-miss” device of 
letting the pupil entangle his or her thoughts in a 
more or less crudely obscure manner of expression, 
he is brought to understand the real meaning of 
the text and to appreciate the fitness to the thought 
of the words used to express them. Thus he gains 
at once a definite increment of catechetical knowl- 
edge, a critical insight into the force, the meaning, 
and the use of words. He learns that they are the 
symbols of definite precepts and concepts, and grad- 
ually acquires the ability to formulate his thoughts 
in suitable diction and give them forth in the orderly 
sequence that all oral as well as written language 
should exhibit. 


METHOD IN TEACHING THE CHANT. 
(Continued from Page 226) 

In teaching the Chant we are not confronted with 
the difficulties that we meet with modern music. In 
the first place we have no signatures, we have no 
notes of different values, we have no various species 
of time. On the other hand, in the Chant we have 
eight modes, instead of the modern two; and these 
modes should be a daily practice, since they are the 
foundation of Gregorian melodies. Moreover in the 
Chant we have few if any intervals outside of the 
intervals of the scale, major and minor thirds, 
pertect fourths and fifths. I have found that the 
most successful way of teaching the intervals of the 
Chant to adults is to take the two intervals do mi 
and mi sol; make the pupils realize the difference 
between them by constant practice. This ac- 
complished, practice the intervals fa la and la do, 
sol si and si re, sa re and re fa, and sol sa, all of 
which are of the pattern do mi and mi sol. The 
intervals of the scale, the major and minor seconds 
are easily realized. Finally take up all the perfect 
fourths and perfect fifths of the scale, forwards and 
backwards, using si or sa according as they are 
needed. 

I have found that continuous practice thus out- 
lined, makes for ready sight-reading. The pupils 
realize the interval as soon as they see it without 
hesitation.e Then Gregorian notation must be given 
its proper place in the method adopted. Lastly the 
rather difficult subject of rhythm should be ap- 
proached and thoroughly explained. Some little 
time must be spent on this important phase of the 
work before results are realized. The pupils may 
understand the rules of rhythm, but it will take 
some time for them to feel it, and until they feel it, 
they will not be able to make it manifest in their 
singing. The time spent on any one of the above 
matters necessary for the proper rendition of the 
Chant is time well spent. Neglect of any one of 
these, spells failure in the teaching and singing of 
the Chant. The Gregorian melodies are classics, 
and to render them correctly means preparation, 
practice and proper understanding, thorough knowl- 
edge of notation and rhythm. Only in this way may 
we hope to see Plain Chant restored to her proper 
place in the services of Holy Church. 
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BUNYAN—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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ELIOT—Silas Marner. 
EWING—Jackanapes. Story of a Short Life. 
FRANKLIN—Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
GOLDSMITH—Vicar of Wakefield. Deserted Village. Traveler 
and Goodnatured Man. She Stoops to Conquer. 
GRIMM—Household Tales. 
HALE—Man Without a Country. 
HAWTHORNE—Twice-Told Tales, I. 

House of the Seven Gables, I. 

If. Wonder Book. 
IRVING—History of New York, I. 

Sketch Book, I. Sketch Book, II. 

Tales of a Traveller, II. 
LAMB—Tales From Shakespeare, I. 
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Standish. Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
LOWELL—Vision of Sir Launfal. 
MACAULAY-—Life of Johnson. Life of Goldsmith. Essay 

on Milton. Essay on Addison. Lays of Ancient Rome. 
MILTON—Paradise Lost, Books I and II. 
MULOCK—Little Lame Prince. 
POE—Raven and Other Poems. Tales. 
POPE—Rape of the Lock. Translation of the Iliad. 
RUSKIN—King of the Golden River. 
SCOTT—Marmion. 

Lake. 
SWIFT—Gulliver’s Travels. 
SEWELL—Black Beauty. 
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the King, II. Enoch Arden. 
WHITTIER—Snow-Bound and Other Poems. 
WEBSTER—Bunker Hill Orations. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 








Elementary Algebraic Geometry for 
Supplementary Use With Either 
First or Second Year Standard 
Courses, or in Junior High Schools. 
By George W. Meyers, University 
of Chicago. Cloth, 111 pages. 
PR 2 ca iene Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Chicago. 

The old plan of dealing with in- 
struction in mathematics laid undue 
stress on specialization of the 
branches. There is now in the peda- 
gogical world a vivid recognition of 
practical advantages resulting from 
exhibits of correlated material illus- 
trating the unity of mathematical 
science. The little book under review 
is intended to foster correlations of 
algebra and geometry in association 
with either a_ standard first-year 
course in high school algebra, or a 
standard high school course in plane 
geometry. It presents a copious sup- 
ply of applications of algebraic 
method to simple geometry and men- 
suration. 


A Minimum Course in Rhetoric. By 
Henry C. Edgar, A. M., Instructor 
in English at the Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania. Cloth, 450 
pages., Price, $1.50 net. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 

A fundamental object in all teach- 
ing naturally is to secure tangible re- 
sults pertaining immediately to the 
subject in hand. Is it an arbitrary 
requirement that an instructor’s ef- 
ficiency shall be deduced from the 
proficiency of his pupils in the branch 
in which he has imparted instruction? 
How often school work fails to com- 
mand unqualified approbation when 
subjected to this test! For the fre- 
quently unsatisfactory outcome of 
hard work with pupils various rea- 
sons may be advanced, conspicuous 
among them being the magnitude of 
classes, the overloading of curricu- 
lums and the shortcoming of text- 
books. Here is an author who has 
undertaken to reorganize his subject, 
presenting practical essentials directly 
in a simple way and providing for 
thorough drill, so that whoever is 
subjected to training by this system 
shall demonstrate by his perform- 
ances that he is not untaught. Mr. 
Edgar assumes among other things 
that rhetoric should aim at effective, 
respectable English, not at author- 
ship; that it should present nothing 
not immediately applicable; that in- 
spiration is less important than disci- 
pline; that theory never should over- 
shadow practice; that to benefit by 
rhetoric the pupil should be as old as 
14 and familiar with grammatical 
terms and functions. Ten chapters, 
occupying 89 pages, comprise the 
body of his book, the remainder of 
its 450 pages being devoted to ap- 
pendices containing exposition of 
subsidiary topics and eighty groups 
of exercises. 
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Maria, Novela Americana. Por Jorge 
Isaacs. Edited with Footnotes in 
Spanish, Exercises, and Complete 
Vocabulary, by Stephen L. Pitcher. 
Cloth, 313 pages. Price, ..... The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 
American students of Spanish will 

find their task transformed to a pleas- 
ure with this famous and fascinating 
prose poem as the basis of a text- 
book for the acquisition of the lan- 
guage. “Maria’’ is perhaps the most 
celebrated of Spanish-American 
novels. 


Un Metodo Practico Para Aprender a 
Excribirpor Medio del Tacto. Por 
Charles E. Smith. Traducido al 
Castellano de la Edicion Inglesa 
por Lawrence A. Wilkins. Stiff 
paper cover, with cloth back. 54 
pages. Price 85 cents net. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This translation of a standard work 
on the touch system of typewriting 
indicates that inhabitants of the New 
World are contributing in a measure 
to repay the debt which they owe to 
Spain for its discovery. In other 
words, the typewriter, invented in 
America, is lightening the labors of 
people who speak the language of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the work 
under review being intended _ to 
lessen the difficulties of beginners in 
the use of the typewriter. 


Bunny’s House. A Novel. By E. M. 
Walker. Cloth, 270 pages. Price, 
$2 net. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 

A youth born and bred in London 
finds the glory and the freshness of a 
dream in the freedom and the pic- 
turesque, cheerful surroundings of a 
sojourn at “Bunny’s House” in Corn- 
wall. In his new environment he se- 
cures not only a more sympathetic 
adjustment to people and to the prac- 
tical aspects of life, but also a spir- 
itual growth destined to affect pro- 
foundly and beneficially all his future 
years. The tale is breezy and whole- 
some—a worth-while story, charming- 
ly told. 


Dearborn Group Tests of Intelli- 
gence. Stencils for (Series I) Gen- 
eral Examinations 1, 2 and 3. 

Dearborn Group Tests of Intelli- 
gence. Games and Puzzles. Series 
II. General Examinations, 4 and 5. 
For Grades IV-IX. By Walter F. 
Dearborn, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

The games and puzzles are printed 
on loose sheets. So are the stencils, 
the latter being so arranged that by 
allotting one or more stencils to each, 
several persons may co-operate in 
scoring the same set of tests. 


New Champion Spelling Book. By 
Warren E. Hicks, formerly As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cloth, 248 pages. 
Price, 48 cents net. American Book 
Company, New York. 

This is a new edition, with nearly 
1,000 words not found in the old one. 
The good old book \has been im- 
proved by taking into account the in- 
vestigations of modern specialists; 
yet its general plan—proved efficient 
—remains the same as before. Spell- 
ers who have been drilled on Hicks 
will continue to win victories. 
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Detroit Kindergarten Test. By Har- 
ry J. Baker, Clinician, and H. J. 
Kaufman, Statistician of Detroit 
Public Schools. Specimen set, 10 
cents, postpaid. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

The object of this test is to meas- 
ure the mental ability of children en- 
tering kindergarten, that they may be 
classified at once into groups, as slow, 
normal or fast in capacity to receive 
instruction. The test consists of pic- 
tures which the pupils mark with a 
pencil. The process of applying the 
test takes from seven to twelve 
minutes. 


A History of England. By E. Wyatt 
Davies, M. A. With fifteen maps 
in the text. New Edition. Cloth, 
561 pages. Price, $2.00 net. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. 

In respect to all the earlier history 
of England this is a much fuller and 
more satisfactory work than most of 
the compendiums hitherto available, 
late authorities having been studied 
to good purpose. The subject of the 
Reformation is treated without the 
anti-Catholic bias too often flagrant- 
ly apparent. In portraying the vast 
series of events in which the course 
of English history, to be understood 
in its full significance, must be broad- 
ly regarded as part of the history of 
Europe, the author has to a com- 
mendable degree emancipated his 
mind from insularity. 


Gracefulness or Folly—Which Shall 
It Be? Preface by the editor, Dr. 
C. Bruehl. Paper Covers, 27 pages. 
Price 10 cents net; per hundred 
copies, $7 net. Joseph Schaefer, 23 
Barclay street, New York. 

This little pamphlet, bearing the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
New York, is a treatise against im- 
modesty in women’s dress, the con- 
clusion of the author being evidently 
that “a conspiracy against Christian 
morality seems to exist and to be 
conducted with almost diabolical in- 
genuity.’ The opinion is advanced 
that “Catholic dressmakers should 
strive to counteract as much as pos- 
sible the evils of modern styles by 
inducing customers to choose proper 
designs and to avoid the more daring 
fashions.” 


School Shop Installation and Main- 
tenance. By L. S. Gmeene, M. S., 
State Supervisor Industrial Educa- 
tion, Florida. Cloth, 100 pages. 
Price, $1.25 net. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. 

This book undertakes in the first 
place to present in simple language 
information, rules and methods for 
teachers endeavoring to solve prob- 
lems of school shop planning, instal- 
lation and maintenance; and in the 
second place to supply a text for use 
in normal courses in which manual 
arts and vocational teachers are 
trained. Its author has had exper- 
ience as assistant professor of indus- 
trial education in the University of 
Wisconsin and as professor of indus- 
trial education in Florida. He has 
produced a volume which will prove 
practically useful not only to those 
for whom it is immediately intended, 
21 apprentices and mechanics as 
well. 
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Figure Construction. A Brief Treatise 
on Drawing the Human Figure. 
For Art Students, Costume Design- 
ers and Teachers. With Illustra- 
tions of Four-Minute Drawings by 
Students, Supplemented by Photo- 
graphs and Drawings by the Old 
Masters. By Alon Bement, Direc- 
tor of the Maryland Institute, Bal- 
timore. Cloth, 124 pages. Price, 
$2.50 net. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

The methods of drawing presented 
in this book are based, so the pre- 
face states, on four assumptions— 
that it is easier to draw the figure in 
action than in half action or attitudes 
rigidly bi-symmetrical; that, except 
when viewed from the front, the ac- 
tion of the body may be nearly al- 
ways expressed by two lines, a 
convex and a concave curve; that the 
beginner should be instructed in 
drawing the figure as a whole before 
he studies the detached parts; and 
that the time employed in making 
each stroke should be limited, because 
students should aim for mastery of 


technique, which presupposes skill, 
and skill, in turn, presupposes speed. 
The work is the outcome of ex- 


perience in the class room and prom- 
ises to be practically valuable to in- 
structors and students of art. The 
numerous sketches by students which 
the book contains are admirable for 
their freedom and grace of line. 


Teaching Geography by Problems. 
By Erlich Smith, Richmond Public 
Schools, Richmond, Virginia. Cloth, 
306 pages. Price, ......... Doubleday, 
Page & Company, Garden City, 
New York. 

The project method, used with much 
success in other studies, is admirably 
adapted to enlist the interest of stu- 
dents and secure valuable results 
when applied to geography. The 
principles involved in teaching geog- 
raphy by problems and projects are 
clearly laid down in this book, which 
also supplies many concrete examples. 
The book is practical in a high de- 
gree, as might be expected in the case 
of a work whose ideas are largely the 
outgrowth of class-room experience. 
Geography as a part of the school 
curriculum has acquired fresh interest 
as a consequence of the World War, 
and taken on new importance by rea- 
son of the expansion of American 
business. From more than one point 
of view the merit of timeliness will 
be conceded to Mr. Smith’s work. 


Grammar Exercises. Stiff paper cov- 
ers, 96 pages. Price, The 
Britton Printing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The range and variety of sentences 
in this collection include representa- 
tives of every type of construction 
that rhetoricians employ, and teachers 
who believe in drill will find the book 
a labor-saving convenience. 


Cloister Chords. By Sister M. Fides 
Shepperson, M. A. Full morocco, 
142 pages. Price, §......... Mt. Mercy 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exquisite in its outward appearance, 
inspiring in its contents, this is an 
unusual book. The brief essays com- 
prising the text are grouped under 


‘the New World. 
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four general headings—‘Hope”, “War 
Echoes”, “Sisterhoods”, and “Christ- 
mas”. All are instinct with feeling as 
well as cultivated taste, and evince a 
wide range of study and reflection on 
the part of the writer. The style is 
distinctive—eloquent, compact, pic- 
turesque, allusive and elevated in a 
high degree. The point of view main- 
tained throughout is that of a mind 
well stored and exalted by the truths 
of Christian philosophy. 





Problems in American Democracy. 
By Thames Ross Williamson, As- 
sistant Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in Smith College. Cloth, 
567 pages. Price, ....... D. C. Heath 
& Co., New York. 

This is a text-book on civics which 
embraces a wider and fuller survey 
of economic problems than most of 
the other recent works of its class, 
and there is much in its pages whicl 
adults as well as younger persons for 
whom it is primarily intended might 
read with profit. The plan of the book 
is original. Beginning with a survey 
of the historical background of Ameri- 
can democracy, there is next pre- 
sented a summary view of the eco- 
nomic life of the nation and then a 
review of social and economic prob- 
lems, the mechanism of government 
being taken up finally for the reason 
that “a knowledge of the framework 
of government is valuable only after 
the citizen knows something of the 
needs which that mechanism must be 
made to fill.” At the end of each 
chapter there are copious references 
to the literature of the topics dis- 
cussed. 


The Corona Readers. By Maurice 
Francis Egan, Brother Leo and 
James H. Fassett. Third Reader. 
Cloth, 288 pages. Price, 

Ginn and Company, Boston. 

These readers represent advanced 
educational theory and practice. One 
of their editors is well known as for- 
mer United States Minister to Den- 
mark, former professor of English at 

Notre Dame University and one of the 

foremost Catholic men of letters of 

the day. Another is professor of lit- 
erature and Dean of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oakland, California, author of 
several books and a favorite contribu- 
tor to the Catholic School Journal. 

The third, formerly superintendent of 

schools at Nashua, New Hampshire, 

is the originator of the simple and 
practical phonetic plan of teaching 
reading which is known as the Beacon 

Method. This method, on which the 

Corona Readers are based, has been 

widely approved as the most natural 

and effective method of teaching chil- 
dren to read. The selections in this 
third book of the series are full of in- 

terest and inspiration. There are vivid 

narratives of early American explora- 

tion and Catholic missionary work in 

There are familiar 

stories from the Old Testament, ac- 

counts of some of the great saints, 
and descriptions of incidents in the 

Life of Christ. Secular literature has 

been drawn upon for a variety of ex- 

cellent materia! in prose and verse, 
much of which is freshly used for 
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Courses together with Conservatory of 
Music and Art Studlo. The Rock Island 
Rallroad and various street car lines af- 
ford access to the Academy. 
ry? 4% ~_ ‘ ~ 
ES A 8 FMR a 
Rent a CORONA 
Sales Co. 
442 East Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
daily use of Murine. It has stood 
the test of time. Atall Druggists. 


for a few months. Ini- 
Irresistible Eyes 
for Your EYES 


Sisters of Notre 











tial rent payment ap- 
plies on purchase. 
Office Specialties 
are those which are Bright 
and Sparkling. Keep Your Eyes 
Young and Beautiful through the 
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this purpose. The diacritical marks 
in the notes and the pertinent ques- 
tions following the selections are 
teaching devices worthy of note. The 
pictorial embellishments include not 
only a number of examples of the 

work of modern artists who make a 

specialty of illustrations for children, 

but also reproductions of famous mas- 
terpieces of religious art. 

The Washington Conference. By 
Raymond Leslie Buell, Procter Fel- 
low in Politics in Princeton Univer- 
sity, Author of “Contemporary 
French Politics.” Cloth, 461 pages. 
Price, $3 net. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 

The Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments was a gath- 
ering of statesmen of no mean signifi- 
cance. It brought together soon after 
the close of the World War such con- 
spicuous leaders in the statecraft of 
the Twentieth Century as Balfour and 
3riand, Kato and Hughes. It con- 
cerned itself with an international 
problem uppermost at the time in the 
minds of the people of all civilized 
nations, and it arrived at conclusions 
which will influence the chancellories 
for years to come. Mr. Buell furnishes 
a readable account of the background 
of Far Eastern affairs and naval com- 
petition which led to its assembling, 
together with a record of its proceed- 
ings and an estimate of its accom- 
plishments and their probable results. 


Petroleum, Where and How to Find 
It. In Five Parts—Part I, Geo- 
logical Phase; Part II, Constructive 
Features; Part III, Operative Phase; 
Part’ IV, Commercial Phase; Part 
V, Fiscal Features. By Anthony 
Blum. Cloth, 367 pages. Price, $2 
postpaid. The Modern Mining 
Books Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago. 

The information contained in this 
book is practical and pertains to every 
phase of the business to which it re- 
lates. There are thousands of indi- 
viduals in every part of the United 
States who would give a great deal 
for only a part of the reliable infor- 
mation here presented. 


South Sea Sketches. By B. A. Erd- 
land. Cloth, 106 pages. Price, $1.75. 
The Stratford Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

The Marshall Islands and New 
3ritain, in the South Seas, are mem- 
bers of coral groups whose inhabitants 
have until lately come little into con- 
tact with the outer world. Among 
those of New Britain the practice of 
cannibalism still obtains. The writer 
of the pages under review spent ten 
years among these primitive peoples, 
and has much to report concern- 
ing them which will claim the at- 
tention from intelligent readers. The 
book is illustrated with a number of 
reproductions of photographs, strik- 
ingly good pictures. The story of the 
Catholic missionary, Father Rascher, 
who, with two Lay Brothers and four 
Sisters, and Father Rutten, another 
missionary, was murdered by natives 
of Baining in 1904 is a noteworthy re- 
cital of pious ardor followed by mar- 
tyrdom. 
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Practical Zoology for Medical and 
Junior Students. By J. D. F. Gil- 
christ, M. A., D. Sc., Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Zoology in the University 
of Capetown, and C. von Bonde, 
M. A., Lecturer in Zoology in the 
University of Capetown. Cloth, 329 
pages. Price, $4 net. William 
Wood & Co., 51 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

A part of this work, dealing with 
the dissection of frog types, has been 
in use for some time, with satisfactory 
results, at Capetown University. The 
numerous illustrations accompanying 
the text, nearly all original, are a valu- 
able feature of the book, which is pro- 
vided with blank pages to contain 
drawings by students from actual dis- 
sections performed by _ themselves. 
There are very full instructions, copi- 
ously illustrated, with references 
which will enable medical students to 
follow them without attendance upon 
preliminary lectures. The book may 
be commended as a fine example of 
modern manuals intended to aid stu- 
dents in the work of investigating 
nature “at first-hand.” 


Health and Happiness. An Elemen- 
tary Text Book of Personal Hy- 
giene and Physiology Based on 
Catholic Principles. By the Rever- 
end Francis J. Dore, S. J., Ph. D., 
M. D., Dean of the School of Social 
Service, Fordham University. Cloth, 
233 pages. Price, ........ Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York. 

There is a tendency among mem- 
bers of the medical profession, espe- 
cially those too young to have expe- 
rience of life, to lean toward material- 
ism, and this morbid leaning is apt 
to affect what they write. Thus it is 
that even into text-books on physiol- 
ogy and hygiene there often creeps a 
subtle poison to the young. Here is 
an exposition of the laws of health 
which is free from any taint. Its 
value will be appreciated by teachers 
who realize the interweaving of 
science and religion, and rightly re- 
gard that as no true education which 
ignores the spiritual interests of man- 
kind. 


The Little Corner Never Conquered. 
The Story of the American Red 
Cross War Work for Belgium. By 
John van Schaick, Jr., Formerly 
Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Army 
(Assimilated Rank), Formerly Com- 
missioner to Belgium, A. R. C. 
Cloth, 282 pages. Price, $2. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
Many of the books relating to war 

work were written in a hurry and so 

close to the events they narrated as to 
preclude perspective and reflection. 

This volume partakes more of the 

character of history. It furnishes a 

vivid narrative of the doings of the 

Commission, which was “set down in 

one of the most dramatic and pictur- 

esque sections of Europe, where a 

brave people and a heroic king made 

a last stand to save their country,” 

and where powerful armies including 

representative divisions from the 

United States fought to a glorious 

end. The book is illustrated with ex- 

cellent reproductions from ~photo- 
graphs. 
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What A Boy 
Did 


Although sixteen-year-old 
Martin J. Dupraw was not grad- 
uated from the New York High 
School of Commerce until Janu- 
ary, 1922, he has already placed 
his name in the shorthand hall of 


tame. 


In the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association Speed Con- 
test held in New London, Con- 
necticut, on August 24, young 
Dupraw completely outdistanced 
many of his older and more ex- 
perienced opponents and amazed 
the judges by carrying away 
with him three N. S. R. A. speed 
certificates. 


These official certificates testi- 
fied that Dupraw had written 
shorthand for fifteen minutes— 
three separate five-minute takes 
at 150, 175 and 200 words a min- 
ute—on solid literary matter, and 
that he had transcribed his notes 
on the typewriter with an ac- 
curacy of 98.3%. In fact, on the 
150-word-a-minute take — 750 
words—he made but four errors, 
which meant an accuracy of 
99.5%. 


Not so long ago a speed of 200 
words a minute on difficult liter- 
ary matter required years of 
study and practice, but young 
Dupraw gained a lap on the older 
members of his profession by 
learning a system that enabled 
him to utilize his longhand train- 
ing from the start. 


This flying start gave him the 
encouragement and enthusiasm 
necessary to his success. 


In September Mr. Dupraw 
expects to enter college, where 
he will have a decided advantage 
over many of his classmates in 
being able to write down verba- 
tim the lectures of his professors 
that others will be obliged to 
write in the more cumbrous long- 
hand. 


“How Shorthand Opens the 
Door to Opportunity” is attrac- 
tively told in a free booklet pub- 
lished by 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco 
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Everyday Classics. First Reader. By 
Fannie Wyche Dunn, Franklin T. 
Baker and Ashley H. Thorndike. 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Cloth, 144 pages. Price, 
aia The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


Everyday Classics. Second Reader. 
By Franklin T. Baker, Ashley H. 
Thorndike and Mildred Batchelder. 
Illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Cloth, 192 pages. Price, 
sesataceese The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

The men and women responsible for 
the text of these books are experi- 
enced educators, and the selections 
which they have made are skimmed 
from the cream of juvenile literature. 
There is a word list at the back of 
each book; otherwise no space is 
given to apparatus, instructions to 
teachers having been relegated to the 
pages of a manual intended to accom- 
pany the text. The illustrations are 
original and beautiful in a high de- 
gree. They are printed in colors, and 
some of them evince a sense of humor 
that is irresistibly entertaining. 


Holy Souls Book. Reflections on Pur- 
gatory. A Complete Prayer Book, 
Including Special Prayers and De- 
votions in Behalf of the Poor Souls 
in Purgatory. Edited by Rev. F. X. 
Lasance, Author of “My Prayer 
300k,” etc. Imitation leather, limp, 
443 pages. Price, $1.50; in more ex- 
pensive bindings, at prices corres- 
ponding. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. 

While the object of this Prayer 

300k, as the reverend author says in 
his preface, is to incite “to a more 
fervent, a more persistent, a more 
practical, a more faithful devotion to 
the Holy Souls in Purgatory,” it also 
meets all the requirements of a prayer 
book for general use, opening the in- 
estimably precious prayer treasury of 
the Church and showing how earnest 
worshippers may strengthen the spirit- 
ual links binding survivors here on 
earth to dear relatives and friends who 
have been separated by death. There 
are solace and comfort in these pages 
for all who mourn dear ones departed. 


A Laboratory Outline of Smith’s In- 
termediate Chemistry. Ly James 
Kendall, Professor of Chemistry, 
Columbia University. Cloth, 127 
pages, with alternate blank pages 
for students’ manuscript notes in- 
serted throughout the text. Price, 
$1.25 net. The Century Company, 
New York. 

Intended to accompany the revised 
edition of Smith’s Intermediate Text- 
book of Chemistry, this manual has 
been revised to include the typically 


new and interesting material contained . 


in that work. It embraces elementary 
experiments and some _ experiments 
from Alexander Smith’s “Laboratory 
Outline of College Chemistry.” Many 
of the experiments are presented with 
such fullness of detail that they can 
be used by students who are taking 
chemistry for the first time. 
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DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


Agriculture - Biology - Chemistry - General Science - Physics 


interest you. 





VICTOR Portable bi 
PERFECT 


ANIMATOGRA eR aed im 
ga “4 


top| aeiest;) BLDG. DAVENPORT,IA. 


Teaching Your Children Sciencé! 
Use 
SCIENCE FOR THE GRADES 


A Text especially adapted for the Work 
in 7th and 8th Grades. Price $1.00. 


MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
512 Bonnie Brae, Oak Park, Ill. 








(LEE TS EE AT TET Ce oN NT Bn 
“RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES ®F WOMEN 
IN THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW.” 
Compiled and arranged by a Friar Minor 
of the Sacred Heart Province. Being a brief 
statement of “Things They Ought to Know” 
Librarian, 3140 Meramec St.,St. Louls, Mo. 


-—fd-{el4:\4 
STEAMERS 








Milwaukee—-Muskegon 





DALY sailings. Express 

passenger and freight 
service. Autos carried, bag- 
gage checked. Good Meals. 


From Milwaukee—Muskegon $4 
Milwaukee—Grand Rapids $5 


Leave 11:15 A. M. daily, standard time 


Docks West Water St. at 
Buffalo Bridge, Milwaukee 


Downtown Office 
Travel Bureau of The City Bank 
181-7 Second Street 








If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
service. Our GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 
are the most economical to use because of their low cost. Our 
SERVICE is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
shipping facilities. Our complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap- 
pliances, chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ lecture ‘table 
work and students’ laboratory work in ali sciences is listed in our 
large illustrated general catalog No. 29S. If you teach any of the 
above sciences send for this 242-page catalog today. Every page will 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


701-707 W. Washington Blvd. 


Chicago, Ill. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1898. 








Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 382 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 

For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


New York 








DRAWING FOR EVERY PUPIL 


For Use in Supervised, Unsupervised, 
and Rural Schools 


“The Neilson’s Drawing Book” with 
“Hand Book for Teachers” meets a 
long felt want in drawing for Teach- 
ers and Pupils alike. 

One book used in all grades. Graded 
by the “Hand Book for Teachers.” 


CONTENTS OF THE “NEILSON 
DRAWING BOOK” 


76 Pages 6x9 
220 Drawings 


21 Flowers 
25 Patriotic 


40 Cuts in Color Drawings 
34 Scenes 18 Designs 
2 Christmas 

Drawings 


47 Lessons with illustrations for teach- 
ers in presenting the lessons. Ques- 
tions to ask pupils and answers ex- 
pected. 
75 Questions and Answers on Color, 
Songs, Bible Readings, etc. 
Drawing Book and Hand Book, 
75 Cents Postpaid 
Prepaid 
10 Pupils Drawing Book and 1 
Teachers Hand Book........ $2.25 
15 Pupils Drawing Book and 1 
Teachers Hand Book........ 3.15 
In quantities more than fifteen... .20 


Thousands upon Thousands sold in 
our Catholic Schools last year. 


Send in your order at once so as to 
make sure of the timely arrival of your 
supply. 

Address 


THE NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO. 
Pocatello, Idaho 





Patronize The Journal’s Advertisers. 


















Style No. 2274. 
Each Bottle in Decorated Carton 


Liquid India Inks and Drawing Inks 
Waterproof 


Packed 1 dozen in box, solid or assorted 
colors—Black, Brick Red, Brown, Rose, 
Carmine, Yellow, Violet, Blue, Vermil- 
lion, Scarlet, Green and Orange. 


A very Satisfactory Drawing Ink 
Price $2.10 per dozen Bottles 


DIAMOND 
INK 
co. 

MILWAUKEE 

WIS. 


Style Nos. 126 and 0!26. 2o0z. Square. 
Style Nos. 129% and 0129%. 114 oz. Square, 


Violet, Green and True Blue, small sizes 
114 oz. and 2 oz. packed in Dozen and 3 
Dozen Boxes, Quarts, Pints and }4 pints 
packed in 1 Dozen Bozes. 


Price 14 oz. size $9.00 per Gross 
3 doz. in Box 
Price 1 4 oz. size $9.72 per Gross 
. 1 doz. in Box 
Price qt. size $12.00 per dozen 
doz. in Box 
Price pt. size $7.20 per dozen 
doz. in Box 


ELLIS BOOKKEEPING 


For first, second, third or fourth semester. 


course. 


A unit for every 


Special sets in household bookkeeping, farm bookkeeping, 
thrift training and banking. 


Send for Price List and Samples. 
ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 





Battle Creek. Mich. 


The Most Popular and the Best Selling Inkwell on the Market 






Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan. 19-06 


No Hinges to Break or Corks to Lose 


Non-Evaporating 


Non-Breakable 
Dust-Proof 


The U. S. Inkwell combines durabil- 
ity, service and economy. 

Hundreds of testimonials for the U. 
S. Inkwell are the best evidence that 
it is all as represented. 

Sold on its merits and guaranteed 


A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


U. S. INKWELL CoO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


S. W. 9th and Murphy 


Des Moines, Ia. 





Comedies, Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How toStage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 


strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
penel , Dialogs, S pestoars. “ar. — 

T. S. DENISON & CO So. Wabash, Dept. HICAGO 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 

Paralle! Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-, 16 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. CITY 















We guarantee 
First class material 
Reasonable prices 
Prompt shipments 
Laboratory specimens, apparatus, 
microscopes, chemicals, and 
microscope slides. 


Catologues sent on request. 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


106 Edgerton Street RocHESTER; N. Y. 





8@ Journal Advertisers Specially Invite Institutional Patronage. 


CENTURY INK ESSENSE 
: (Powder) 

The Reliable, Economical and 
Convenient Ink for your School. 

Liberal sample and prices on 
request. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO. 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


PLAYS PLAYS 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 








Oldest play publishers in the world 
New York City 


28-30 West 38th St., 





PHOTO- ENGRAVERS 
STROH BLDG. ~ ~ MILWAUKEE 


FOR 


QUALITY» SERVICE 
Repairing Promptly Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 










STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 
School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., 


MILWAUKEE 





Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 

These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 
12 years past, with answers in simple lan- 
guage, are used by schools in every state in the 
union and make an excellent aid in preparing 
for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, Teacher’s or 
Civil Service Examination. 

Warp’s Review Books 
(Questions and Answers) 


Eifetory ..cccccees 40ce Geography ....... 40c 
Physiology .......40c Agriculture ...... 40c 
Grammar, English Composition, and Book- 

MOGI ccccccccseseccccececveccsecoces 40c 
Reading, Writing and Drawing............ 40c 
Orthography and Civics... .ccccccccccccces 40¢ 
Arithmetic (written and mental with so- 

| Perri rrr errr rrrere reir rer 40c 
Eight Grade Question Book........... 40c 


(Nebraska Eighth Grade questions since 
1910; nearly 2,000 questions.) 
Any of the above books postpaid at 40c 
each; 4 or more 35c each; 25 or more 30c 
each. 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 


100% —INVESTMENT—100% 
A Home-Study course leading to High School 
Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or other 


degree. llth Year. Catalogue free. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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* Directory of Supplies and equipment ; 
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NEW BOOK 


on 
Catholic Teaching 
By Rev. M. V. KELLY, C. S. B. 


MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Crayons, Water Colors. Papers 


MUNSELL COLOR CO. FAVOR RUHL & CO. 
8th Ave, & 34th St. 425 S$. Wabash Ave 
New York City Chicago. Ill. 


This book should bein the hands of every 
Catechism Teacher. Price Postpaid 25 
cents, from the Catholic Church Goods 
Dealers, or the Publishers. 


F. H. McGOUGH & SON, Grand Rapids,Mich. 


Unite Statee Government Se PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


ay Wecarry a complete line of playground appa 
Most Popular Amusement Gh, Tims ratus especially adapted for school use. 
Apparatus ever invented LS gg Als Hundreds of schools thruout the United States 
’ have their playgronnd equipped with Tothill 
slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strcng 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory is 
guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


W. S. TOTHILL 19 "tte urges. 


pomenmeenenenmenoeseett § — ENPERTAINMENTS — PLATS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE Co-ARe-Site, iRs iaat eat Rate 


BOOKS 
for the Grades 


for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Easter celebrations, etc. 
and Junior High Schools 
The 
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SIMPLEST l 
LATEST BEST TEACHING CHILDREN THE MASS 
l 

















all publishers. 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 

11 East 14th Street, New York City 

A Booklet to Help Child dG x 

TEXTBOOK “Utila. 

is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ Eighth edition—75,000 copies sold. Price 10c 

new book the copy, $1 per doz., postage extra. Send 12c. 
ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


in stamps forsample copy. Address 
REV. FRANCIS A. GAFFNEY, O. P. 
A real textbook in Sewing and 
Textiles, Foods and Cookery, 


515 Sixth St. S. W., Washington, D. C. 
aud the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice BAKING OVENS 
Published in January, 192] a to Gen. Geacline, Liquid-Gasoline, 
Mailing price $1.40 sene. or Electricity. Improved Double Cutter. 
For Primary and Upoer Grades 


Tubular Cutter, Hand Cutters, all sizes, for 
large and small breads. Established 1876. 


hs ss Ps Ps ss ss Ps Ps Ps es Ps 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS. P. H. HORAN 
Factory: Horan Bldg., 632-634 Harrison 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Ave., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
} 34 Beacon St., BOSTON a end write a _— seeeee age 
] 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO particulars concerning our latest invention in 
Electric Ovens. 
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OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 


Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual.OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


th tire United States, and 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS (7257 Services are still free to all 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 
usiness and social life. 
is writte te cial d i 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP piain as" print. Thus it’ conserves. the 
time of the writer and the time of the reader.Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 
posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS _2!! in Palmer Method Penmanship are attract- 


ing more and more the attention of modern 
educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Meth. 
od spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES. 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


80 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 —, Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Port- 
and, Ore. 
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No more practical book of songs 
for Parochial Schools and Colleges 
was ever gathered together than 


Favorite Songs 


Contains just what you want, with 
music for the entire year. Compiled by 
a noted authority of the Church. 

In handy size, words and music complete, 
at a very low price. Write for Free Sample, 
Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f.o.b.Chicago. 
$1 a dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 1Cc each. 


We also publish the ‘*101 Famous Poems” 
at 25 cents per copy 


CABLE CO. 1250 Cable Bidg. CHICAGO 





CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 


“A Dainty Delight” 





Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 
ROHLFING SONS MUSIC CO. 
NAU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 
Everything in Music and 
Musical Merchandise 
126 Oneida Street MILWAUKEE 


——-- Mail orders given special attention .- 








Five Year een 


Fill with 3 oz. Cheap 
Sweeping Fluld 














‘*Being self- 
moistened,’’ 
this brush 
needs no ‘‘Floor Powder’’ nor 
**Floor Oil,’’ which saves all that ex- 
pense (from $20 to $30 saved during 
the life of each Brush.) 

Five years in a ten- 
Guaranteed room home_ two years 
in a 30 x 60 foot store—one year ina 
60 x 60 store or a six class room 
school building. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Arithmetic—plus, or minus? 


It would be comparatively easy to produce a book in arithmetic which would be little else 
than a list of well graded problems. 


BUT (and this little word leads to careful reflection,) the type of arithmetic that gives 
effectual service in this day must take into account sources of potential value, many and varied. 
These exacting prerequisites have been recognized in a new series, HAMILTON’S ESSEN- 
TIALS OF ARITHMETIC—LOWER, MIDDLE and HIGHER GRADES, by an author ripe 
in experience and ever keen in his perception of the larger needs of the child. The problems 
in these books are real, because they are true to life. Dr. Hamilton has made a con- 
spicuous success in harnessing saneness to method. 


Working with the instincts, interests and activities of the child, abundant oral and written 
drill first of all, is used to accomplish accuracy in performing the fundamental processes with 
numbers. Then, as advancement is made in the period of adolescence, the problems assume 
usefulness in their suitability to new interests and to the growing, everyday responsibilities of 
the pupil’s life. They are related to his own life. 


Dr. Hamilton has produced an arithmetic of the plus type. 


You are invited to send for circulars 1809 and 1869, so that you may judge for yourself. 


———. American Book Company 
aes 330 East 22nd Street 
ATLANTA 


Chicago, Illinois 








mee 6UNatural Slate 
"= Blackboards 


an Sracvane Se are Smooth, Jet-black 
Durable and Sanitary 


Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 





Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absortbent and built 


to ventilate 


} 
/ 
i 
5 





Catalog “‘B” yours for the asking 





Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets - BANGOR, PENNA. 
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TO TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school executives. ESCO merchandise is fully 
guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality considered—to be exceptionally low. 
Our institution has been in the school supply field approximately twenty years and our growth is due to the confidence with which 
our goods are held throughout the entire educational field. 
We hope that every teacher and superintendent reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our money saving values 
on all school supply requirements. 

A BEAUTIFUL BOOK- 


CASE FOR $12.00 

It is a necessity that 
we have additional store 
room and in order to 
obtain this we are go- 
ing to sell our entire 
stock of bookcases at 
the remarkable price of 
$12.00 F. O. B. Paines- 





SEWING CARDS No. 3—CIRCUS FRIENDS 


A most interesting set for little folks—there are pictures 
of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the monkey, and many other 
well-known circus friends. Twelve pictures in all, printed 
on cards 5x6% inches, suitable for coloring as well as for 
sewing. 








ge eS re ee ee rere errr $ .16 


It contains 170 of the 
world’s best songs. 


COLORED CRAYONS 
IN SMALL BOXES 


Twenty-four sticks of 
assorted colors. Packed 
in sawdust in a strong 
box. Teachers who have 
experienced trouble in se- 
curing bright colors for 


Postpaid | 
Price emeh...cccess $ .15 
Per GomeM.......0. 1.80 
ge ee 15.00 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF , PAPERS FOR THE ville. The cases are oak 
FAVORITE SONGS is | TEACHER throughout, including 
bigger and better than | Packed 100 Sheets oak panel doors. They 
any other book in its Postpaid all contain four shelves 
class. No. 310, Drawing White, 9x and are finished in a 


12, per 100 sheets....$ .50 
| No. 811, Drawing Gray, 9x12, 
per 100 sheets....... 35 
| No. 306, Drawing Buff, 9x12, 

per 100 sheets........ 35 

No. 801-2, Typewriter White, 
814x11, per 100 sheets .30 
No. 154, practice, ruled one 
way, 7x814, per 100 sheets 


Chena Re Cet eR ew ST CS 30 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No. 126, Practice, regular 
ruled with marginal line, 


8x1014, per 100 sheets .40 
No. 125, Practice, regular 
ruled one way, 8x10%, per 
-40 


handsome antique oak. 
Your order will be re- 
ceived subject to stock 
being unsold. Size of 
ease, 49x36x12. 

A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL. 


We will sell postpaid to any 
teacher in the United States 100 
sheets of paper and 100 envelopes 
upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 

This is a high grade of social 
stationery known as vellum fin- 
ish—a high grade paper at 25c 
the quire. Less than half price. 
To make it easy enclose a dollar 








€S(0 
De kuxe 








a 












blackboard work _ should 100 sheets .......... bill in an envelope and we will 
try this chalk. Prepaid. CONSTRUCTION PAPER, take the risk. Furnished only 
No. 704, per box...$ .30 All Standard Colors, or as-| in white. 
No. 704, per doz. boxes sorted colors, packed 50! CRAYOLAS Sa 
ise take wNeonnees 3.25 sheets to package.... .40' No. 6 contains 6 é 2 
sticks. 4 
BIRDS TO COLOR. — sn RemMeees $ .10 4 
Ten commonly known birds have ee a uees. eae AS i 
been drawn from nature by Miss No. 8 1 gga 8 a Z ‘ 
Cleaveland for this set and show the Per we es $ .10 Bloons Cra Z i 
bene ; : eee erg aig _ re 
por hin ———— a. = KINDERGARTEN Sava 95 ~ halk J 
: g can easily done, as full PAPE Z { 
directions are furnished with each SCISSORS R STARS aa B se 
set. The set contains: The Robin, Made in Japanned and full ee geet 
Blue Jay, Oriole, Kingfisher, Mea- | nickel finish, sharp and blunt Adhesive m gyi. 
dowlark, Cardinal, Tanager, Gold- | points. Prepaid. paper stars Z Z 
finch, Blue Bird, Redstart. No. 273B Blunt end, Ja- furnished | Zo 7 Z 
Printed on good grade of drawing panned finish, per dozen | jn gold, silver, red, / tan, 
paper, Gx inches; 10 Grawings ii. |. <6 ssss.cc tes secesis cee $1.25 green and blue. Fur- 
each set, in an envelope. oe ge End, — nished in five sizes. 
ae ated, per dozen.... 1. No. 2 size illustrated. 
Price, per set of 10 (5 oz.)....$ 20 | no 1743 Sharp Pointed, | Nos. 2-4-5-6, per 
Price, per dozen sets.......... 1.80 Nickel Plated, per doz. 1.90 | box, prepaid.....$ .12 





Jointed Animals 
Ten animals in sections to be cut out and jointed, making movable toys. 
When the animals are colored according to directions the set has a real 
educational! value. 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS 


Made of wood of assorted forms 
and colored in six colors. Hundreds 
of elaborate and beautiful designs 
The animals in the set are: The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, can be made. They are of real value 
Rhinoceros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Shee Printed od | from an educational standpoint. 

. = e cane nt aueene Sea ees No. 4352 Containing 100 blocks— 
quality of cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x9, fasteners fur- 5 oz. $ .30 


nished with each set, which is put up in an attractive box. No. 


I Aang 1e 1 
ial (IMALS | 
4353 Containing 300 blocks 


| 



























Price; Per BSEo (LO ON) HOMME. ios seas ckidinn cess caer sree ceidvesecce 35 10 OZ, cece eee cere ee enone 
SPECIAL FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
Blackboard stencil borders for Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s. Assortment of five different designs, prepaid.......... $ .25 
Crayon Compass, each........+++++:: $ .55 | Thermometer, No. 5140, each......... -60 | Miscellaneous Items for Your Con- 
Blackboard Liner, each.........+++-- 45 Featherweight Rulers, 12 inches, each .30 | venience—Postpaid. 
Call Bell, No. 98 C, each.......+++++> 40 No. 27 One-Inch Cube Blocks, six Esco Sticky Paste, pint..............- 40 
Steel Pens, per Qross.......eeseeeee> 75 standard colors, 27 to box.......... -40 a NR acca mae vaccenccwactea ne 75 
Gem Paper Clips, per 100..........-. 10 Pes Boera, Ga6, Wo. G6... 006. <scccesc $ .25 Gummed Patches for re-inforcing loose 
Star Steel Wire Spring Pen Racks, ea. .25 Pegs, 1000 small round colored, No. 660 .35 | leaf sheets, per box 100............ 15 
Brush Tube Paste, each.........++-+++ 20 100 yds. Silkateen to spool for sewing | Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 feet 
Rubber Bands—Box assorted No. 400, BE NE as anon ce eeadekemadrees 10 | long and 20 inches wide, All Stand- 
ee POPPI Tree er er ee 30 Per dozen, assorted colors.......... 1.00 | pe ere .25 
Mongol Pencils, per dozen........-+-- -50 | No. 127 oil cloth weaving mats, 12 to | No. 44 Desk Pad, with two sheets 
Adhesive Tape—12 yd. spool, each.... .15 I 6 od 35 6-0 se On OO bas wees 60 blotting paper, 19x24 inches, each.. .75 


SEND TODAY FOR THE NEW ESCO TEACHER’S CATALOG . 
This new catalog, just off the press, gives you hundreds of time and money-saving suggestions on the ordering of school supplies. 
It will be sent to you promptly upon receipt of your request. 


Pencil Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of the drudgery of sharpening pencils. 
TO YOU. 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. 
Have your pupils distribute them—they sell themselves—at five cents each and remit us the amount, $3.00. We 
then send you absolutely free of charge the Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. If you wish to pay in advance 
for the pencils, remit only $2.75, thereby saving 25c. The Pencil Sharpener will then be sent you with the Pencils. 

We pay postage on pencils and sharpener. It costs you nothing but the effort in directing the children. 
Fill in the spaces below and mail to us. Your order will be filled promptly. 


IT’S OPEN 








ta al aera ete Vee Lae eee Reha’ CUNEO NEEESEEANS Also send catalogue.......(Check if catalogue is desired) 
Oe ee i eek aa Ae ER EDR SRSA OORERG RE ROY REREUES SF ONOUS So Nae We eew cts Ren ee eneendnneeeeneedoes Grades 
NE, 5 cnc k iv Coe er eked 6 bd 5 SRO REES SON EN ARES ONS CAU ED). FEED S14 VECRNSRELDINCCETSEGEELNCCEEES (CRETE KRMEE DET ETE TKO EEdESORTERO CROOKED 
CN in k5 06 base 00rd e NON eceedswERECNENGT CdD SU OR RTESTSE DC Ree an anon Redeewexoweee PE Se wad dead cedaceetescceusetennseenecscequcwaeses 
I acco ciarsin oon wie Wises '0'a Ws Wie wed SWAW e ucledic We Sa 0ddeBin00' 6G6 s0n-e0 eC RERaS SOW SENSE Ree NSC EESEOCNHES OF RRRE SEHR CO sned eRe ECRSeweenen 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY DEPT. B, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 








. A Story Method Class Taught by Bro. Urban, St. Michael’s Academy, Montreal. 


FIRST GRADERS 
In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 Books 


(Including 2nd and 3rd Readers) During the School Year 


We will gladly tell you how you can obtain results as gratifying as those achieved by 
Brother Urban, who says: “Five years ago it was my good fortune to become acquainted with 
the Lewis Method. The first results obtained greatly surpassed my anticipation. A new world 
rose before me. I mastered the technique of the method. Parents soon recognized its merits. 
They loudly praised the quick results obtained. 

Recently, the Reverend Brother Leo, Provincial of the Marist Order in the United States, 
visited our Montreal school. The Reverend Brother was simply astounded at the manner in 
which these little tots, conscious of the success that would ultimately crown their efforts, 
tackled big words that years ago were stumbling blocks to children of the fifth and sixth grades.” 
REV. A. M. LEYDEN, Pastor, St. Francis Church, Columbus, Ohio. M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Women, Office of 

“ory arin ts the President, Tallahassee, Fla. 


wonderful I think the book the most concise 
compendium of reading that I have seen, for all 


The Siste hes the first grade in St. Francis Schoo] has 
- Story Method most helpful in teaching the little ones 


pe illy the children of foreigners.” 


ual 
rrespective of grade 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s School, 

Pocatello, Idaho. 

it every child responds with delight and enthusiasm me ry - uct ple ased with it. It iis the most practical and 
: em : m , ‘ 1 method I have y seen I shall take pleasure in recom- 

and ear nd easily acquired independence of the pupils will nending the Method to other teachers.’’ Sincerely yours, 

recommend your method to every primary teacher.” Sister M. Pacifica. 


read’ process as you unfold it, is so simple and 


Write for information on the Story Method . a simpler method that gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4559 Forestville Avenue Chicago, IIl. 





